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Caught in the Middle 


by Nancy Tate Dredge 


I'll always think of the fall/winter 
months of 1998-99 as the most stress- 
ful period in my life. I had just com- 
mitted to writing a series of lessons 
on, of all things, bridges for a science 
textbook (English and history projects 
were always more my métier) when 
my brother called to say that my 
eighty-six-year-old father had been 
diagnosed with melanoma. Because 
Dad already had been battling 
prostate cancer for close to ten years, 
this new, unrelated invasion of his 
body seemed all the more unfair and 
almost unbelievable. 


Earlier in the fall, my daughter had 
developed erratic, debilitating pains 
in her abdomen that only worsened 
with time and that no doctors seemed 
able to diagnose. A senior in high 
school, she was still undecided about 
where to go to college and was madly 
visiting schools, writing college 
essays, and gamely trying to keep up 
in her honors level classes. Because 
we lived in the Boston area and my 
father lived in Salt Lake City, when 
the call about my father’s cancer came 
in early November, I was torn 
between where I should be—in Utah 
with my dad or at home supporting 
my child. This position of being 
caught in the middle of two genera- 
tions seems to be a common dilemma 
in our time. 


Distance —and the guilt caused by not 
being closer —only exacerbated the 
problem. As did the annual Relief 
Society wreathmaking party, which I 
was in charge of that year and which 
delayed my visit to my father for two 
or three weeks. When I finally arrived 
in Salt Lake in early December, I was 
shocked how the chemo had ravaged 
his body and spirit. The nurse who 
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came daily to give Dad his insulin 
shot and check up on him said she 
thought the chemo treatments were 
too much for him. My visit with him 
to the doctor’s office was comforting 
and hopeful. When I relayed the 
message from the nurse about the 
chemo treatments, the doctor agreed 
to hold off on the rest of the series, 
saying that Dad could resume them 
in a month. The rest of my visit with 
my dad was sweet and gratifying. 


Bolstered by the encouragement from 
the doctor, I rushed home to deal with 
last-minute Christmas preparations. 
By then, my daughter had been 
diagnosed with gall stones and a dis- 
eased gall bladder, so we scheduled 
her operation for the week following 
Christmas. While Annie was still in 
the hospital, I received a series of calls 
from Utah: one from a family friend, 
who had visited Dad and wondered 
why I wasn’t there; another from 
Dad's sister, wondering the same; and 
a third from Dad’s nurse, telling me 
that she didn’t think he had much 
time and I'd better get there at once. 


I was shocked. I had been lulled into 
a false sense of security about his 
prognosis, which his doctor had led 
me to believe was positive, and, I 
think, a sense of denial on my own 
part. When thinking of that period in 
my life, I’ve often thought of the 
Emily Dickinson poem, 


Because I could not stop for Death 
He kindly stopped for me 


But, of course, I was the one too busy; 
my father was the one Death stopped 
for. 


I rushed back out to Salt Lake and 
was, fortunately, there to spend his 
last week with him and to be there 
when he died. My father was a man 


of routine, and every day until the 
morning he died he got up, dressed, 
ate his breakfast (smaller and smaller 
though it became those last days), sat 
in his chair, and read his newspaper. 
Not a man given to much talk, he 
approached his death in a stoic 
manner. We talked together, the two 
of us, but not about the inevitable. 
The last night, a nightmarish one in 
which he had several small strokes — 
necessitating my having to carry him 
back to his bed and striving to con- 
vince him to stay there —left me 
drained and helpless feeling. But his 
actual death was peaceful, and I was 
able to hold him in my arms as he 
had held me so many times. 


I was glad I could share this time 
with him, but in the months and years 
since I can’t seem to conquer the guilt 
and sadness that I wasn’t there more 
for him. 


I'm finally talking about my 
experience with my father to set the 
stage for this issue of Exponent II. I 
hope that telling my tale will be 
cathartic for me in some way. 
Perhaps it also will be instructive 
for someone else facing, or who has 
gone through, a similar situation. 
And that is our wish for the articles 
in this issue of the paper: that 
different women’s handling of grief 
in the stories that follow will be 
cathartic and/or helpful to some 
reader out there who is going 
through a grieving process or will 
do so in the future. As one of our 
contributors notes, “None of us 
escapes grief. It is a natural process 
we will all go through.” It is our 
hope that, when faced with grief, 
this issue will help our readers to 
feel surrounded by the love and 
experience of their sisters, which 
will allow them to go through this 


process with more grace and ease. ‘6¥ 
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PVE GOT SPURS THAT JINGLE, JANGLE, JINGLE 


by Ann Stone 


Ann Stone, from Evanston, Illinois, was the featured speaker at the October 
2002 Exponent II retreat. The following is the talk she gave at that event. 


For a few days while preparing this talk, an old country- SATURDAY NIGHT CHURCH DANCE 
western tune was playing in my head, and it refused to 

go away until I put it in this story. So here’s what I SNOWFLAKE, ARIZONA 

know about it. I remember listening to Gene Autry 

sing it on the radio as I was growing up. It was written THE COWBOYS PRESS AGAINST THE WALL, 
in 1942, and the refrain goes like this: SLIM-HIPPED, MUTE. 


THEIR SILVER BELT BUCKLES GLINT 
IN THE DIMMED SOCIAL HALL. 
THEY WEAR TIGHT SHIRTS WITH PEARL SNAPS. 


I’ve got spurs that TOBACCO POUCH STRINGS 
jingle, jangle, jingle HANG FROM THEIR POCKETS. 
Asl go riding merrily along. THE PARENTS SIT ON FOLDING CHAIRS, 
And they sing, Oh ain't you VOICES RISING COUNTER 
glad you're single? TO THE MUSIC, EYES TURNED 
And that song ain't TOWARD THE DANCE FLOOR. 
so very far from wrong. WHEN ONE COMES TO TAKE YOU, 


HE LAYS A CALLOUSED HAND 
IN THE SMALL OF YOUR BACK. 
YOU BEGIN THE TWO-STEP 


Now I only knew the first line, so I was surprised by Dapiedincie sine! sees eiiecei ; " 
the rest of the refrain. Initially, I was only singing the HEELS FINDING THE BEAT OF “YOUR CHEATIN’ HEART. 
part where we’re going merrily along and then these HE LEADS WITH HIS HIPS, 


LEANING INTO YOU UNTIL YOU FEEL 
HIS BELT BUCKLE, SMELL HIS: LIQUOR: 
SCENTED BREATH. 
YOU REST YOUR HEAD AGAINST HIS SHOULDER 
AVOIDING THE BRIM OF HIS HAT. 
AT FIFTEEN, TOO YOUNG 


spurs, jingley and jangley as they may be, stick us in 
the ribs, and, like the horse, we are compelled forward 
whether we like it or not. But I think the second line 

is also significant, at least to me. “Ain't I glad I’m 
single?” Can we interpret being single as more than 
not being married? In which case, the answer may be 
yes and no. As I share my story, it will become evident TO RNOW THE eee 
that there are lots of ways to be single and that song 

ain’t so very far from wrong. 


But first, the spurs. I’ve had a few in my side over the past! thought life would be as mysterious and dangerous = 
fifty-some years, and I have to wonder if I’ve achieved any those two-stepping cowboys. And sometimes 1t was 
forward movement or if those jabs have only been painful because I embraced some perils along the way. But I 


and annoying. What is certain is that it’s been a different wasn't prepared for perils with a capital “P.” I might 
ride than I imagined as a young girl in Queen Creek, AZ, describe those perils as a series of losses that left me single. 
dreaming about life beyond the desert. I will tell you about some of them but only after this 
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disclaimer: I am still trying to find answers to life’s big 
questions, so I know I have few answers for anyone else. 
I will share my story because I believe that in sharing our 
stories we find knowledge and healing. And I tell you 
these things only as a way of being open to you, not to 
instruct. Each of you has your own spurs and has 
experienced them in your own unique ways. That is the 
way of things. 


So here is an enumeration of my losses: in the past twenty- 
five years, I have lost my mother, my father, my husband, 
a brother, a breast, my hair, my girlish figure, my ability 
to read anything closer than ten feet, and the apparent 
inability to recall the names of my two sons since I often 
call my dog by one of their names — usually when she’s 
being naughty. On the surface, this might sound pretty 
grim, and I admit it’s been no picnic. You may be familiar 
with the poem by William Wordsworth written after the 
death of his daughter Catherine. The first lines read, 

Surprised by joy — impatient as the Wind 

I turned to share the transport — O! with whom? 
The rest of the sonnet relates his amazement at feeling joy 
when he has just lost someone he loves so much. How 
callous and unfeeling for him to forget for one moment 
how desolate he feels. But like Wordsworth, I too have 
been surprised by joy. 


My mother died when I was twenty-seven. I was newly 
married and just learning to know and appreciate her as a 
person and friend. It was a substantial wake-up call to real 
life. Death doesn’t often come calling so intimately when 
you're in your twenties. I have missed her terribly, 
especially when my two children were born. And it would 
have been wonderful to have the comfort of a mother as 

I faced some of the other events of my life yet to come. 
Her death brought me an appreciation of her that might 
not have happened if we’d been forced to navigate the 
often treacherous terrain of the mother-daughter relation- 
ship. Instead, at each hurdle of motherhood I stumbled 
over, | stopped to acknowledge how difficult I’d made 

her job and how lovingly she always did it. Because of her 
absence, I also grew very close to my father. My father, a 
hidebound, very reserved, very conservative bookkeeper- 
turned-rancher, found himself trying to cope with my fear- 
filled midnight phone calls when my kids were sick and | 
missed my mother and he was the substitute. Twice he 
found himself on a plane to Chicago when he hated to 
travel and was dying of heart failure, but I needed his 
help; to his surprise and mine, he learned to be a father to 
a feminist when he probably thought it was a dirty word 
and in the process became more communicative, more 
feminine, more motherly, and did it graciously and with- 
out looking like a deer caught in the headlights. 
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The following poem was written after my mother’s death. 


MY MOTHER’S RING 


YOU WORE IT 
ALMOST FIFTY YEARS, 
THE ONLY JEWELRY 
ON YOUR PIONEER-PLAIN HANDS. 
ITS GOLDEN FACE HAD NEVER 
SHOWN ITS AGE. 

NO POCKS TO MAR; 

NO RUTS TO TRIP A TOUCH. 
| MARVELED AT SUCH SHINE. 
FIVE MONTHS AGO 
THEY PULLED IT FROM YOUR COLD, 
UNBENDING FINGER 
AND PRESSED IT 
IN MY DEATH-COLD FIST. 
TODAY | NOTICED SCRATCHES 
ON THE RING. 

WHAT MAKES OUR LIVES 
SO DIFFERENT THAT 
IN FIVE SHORT MONTHS 
MY LIFE WOULD SHOW ITSELF 
UPON A SURFACE 


YOUR FIFTY YEARS LEFT SMOOTH? 


When I was thirty-five years old, I found a lump in my 
breast. It was diagnosed as malignant, and I had a 
modified radical mastectomy, which meant removing the 
breast as well as the lymph nodes under my arm. The 
malignancy had spread to the nodes, and so | immediately 
began chemotherapy. I had a year of chemotherapy on a 
six-week rotation. Every sixth week, I would go to the 
Cancer Care Center five days in a row to receive the 
injections. The nurse started with the veins in my arm and 
when those gave out—by about Thursday — they would 
move to the veins in my hand. Also by Thursday, as the 
hospital doors slid open, I’d catch a whiff of that antiseptic 
air and head for the nearest bathroom. A good indicator of 
how I was feeling was how far into the hospital I could get 
before I had to throw up. My two boys were two and four 
years old, too young to be without a mother. 


Six months after I finished the chemotherapy, having been 
told I was in remission, | discovered two big lumps along 
my collar bone. The lymph glands were either extremely 
swollen or the cancer had returned. My surgeon, the 
infamous Dr. Fry who terrorized nurses and doctors alike 
but had always been my advocate, showed up at our front 
door one evening. I was getting ready to go to a Primary 
inservice meeting when my son Geoff came into my 
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I’ve Got Spurs continued from page 5 


bedroom to tell me someone was at the door. When I 
asked who it was, he said, “It’s not a friend.” But Dr. Fry 
was actually doing a very friendly thing to come to our 
home to deliver his news in person. Unfortunately, the 
news was not friendly. The cancer had returned. 


This was devastating to me. I had received several healing 
blessings that had indicated I would survive this disease. 
Why had it returned? I immediately went back on 
chemotherapy — this time more potent drugs given every 
three weeks but, mercifully, in only one injection. These 
drugs did what the others hadn’t—they took my hair and 
my ability to have more children. I had this chemo for 
eighteen months, followed by a round of radiation. 


This recurrence was a terrible time for me. Fear was a 
constant companion. Every morning I would wake up 
enveloped in a dark fog and, as I became more conscious, 

I would suddenly remember why I was feeling so bad. It 
was an effort to meet each day like that. And every ache or 
pain that I got signaled the possibility that the cancer had 
spread. I really got paranoid to the point that once, when I 
called my nurse about a cough that I was sure was indica- 
tive of lung cancer, she chided, “Ann, even cancer patients 
get colds.” 


LOVE MAKING 


MY HAIR IS DROPPING LIKE 
NEEDLES FROM A DYING CHRISTMAS TREE. 
CLUMPS ON MY PILLOW EVERY MORNING 
IN THE SINK ENOUGH TO CLOG A SEWER PIPE. 
REMOVE MY GAY DESIGNER SCARF AND THE HAIR 
FOLLOWS. 
STRANDS HANG FROM THE COLLAR OF MY COAT, 
WORSE THAN A SHEDDING DOG. 


| WATCH THE WASTEBASKETS FILL LIKE 
THE SORCERER’S BUCKETS 
CARRIED OUT THE DOOR BY A BRIGADE 
OF DANCING COMBS. 


SOON | AM BRUSHING FURIOUSLY 
TO FINISH WHAT THE DRUGS BEGAN. 
BUT A FEW STUBBORN STRANDS RESIST. 
SUCH DEFIANT TUFTS. 


WHILE | HOLD THE MIRROR 
HE LATHERS MY HEAD WITH SWEET-SMELLING SOAP 
AND SHAVES IT CLEAN 
TO KISS IT WHEN HE’S THROUGH. 


During those eighteen months, my husband and I tried 
to talk about the possibility of my dying. I say “tried” 
because such conversations signaled more reality and 
less denial than I was willing to face at that time. The 
statistics for survival after a recurrence are not very 
good. Little did I know that the death we were preparing 
for was his. 


Two years after my last radiation treatment, when my 
oncologist had just said, “Ann, I think we’ve cured you,” 
my husband Dan died. His death was as unexpected 
as my cure. He suffered a stroke caused by trauma to 
the carotid artery, which was misdiagnosed in the 
emergency room. He lapsed into a coma and never 
woke up. I became a forty-year-old widow with two 
young sons, ages seven and nine. Probably the 

hardest thing I have ever done in my life was to 

tell my children that their father would not come home 
from the hospital. One prayer had been answered, 
another had not. 


The years following Dan’s death are a bit of a blur. 

I was seeing a counselor during this time to help 

me cope, and I remember asking her when I would 
stop feeling so heavy-hearted. She said it usually 
takes at least five years to start feeling normal 

again. I was incredulous. Five years! I also read 
somewhere, “You will only feel better when you 
stop saying, ‘last year at this time,’ after you stop 
saying ‘we’ and ‘our.’” But how could I go from 
being plural to being singular? It was a difficult 
transition. However, the counselor was pretty 

much on target. It was at about the five-year mark 
that I could wake in the morning and have my 

first thought be something other than “Dan is dead.” 
Those were years of stress and pain and loneliness, 
and I’m still a little foggy on a lot of what happened. 
Almost immediately after Dan’s funeral, every major 
appliance in out house broke down. Did they die 
from broken hearts? I remember that grocery 
shopping was impossible. I would start down the 
aisles and about the time I reached the chocolate 
syrup, I'd be crying so hard, I'd have to abandon 
my cart and go home. I also became very accident 
prone—a symptom of stress. There was a period 
when I kept falling flat on my face. Once I cracked a 
rib and once I fell on a walking path and scraped 
the skin off my upper lip. I also fell from a ladder and 
broke my big toe and fell off the stage in the cultural 
hall, shattering my dignity and embarrassing my 
kids beyond saying. 
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AGING: A SESTINA* 


WHEN PHILIP WAS BARELY SEVEN 
HE DREAMED DREAMS 
ABOUT HIS BLACK-HAIRED DOG 
AND HIS BLACK-HAIRED FATHER, 
WHO TOLERATED EACH OTHER 
BUT TRULY COVED THE BOY. 


EACH DAY THE YOUNG BOY 
WAITED PATIENTLY TILL SEVEN 
WHEN HIS FATHER ARRIVED LIKE OTHER 
WORKING FATHERS WHO DREAM 
OF THE WARMTH OF HOME. THIS FATHER 
NEVER PLAYED WITH THE BLACK-HAIRED DOG 


OR BATHED OR FED THE DOG. 
HE LEFT SUCH MATTERS TO THE BOY, 
WHO HAD DECIDED WHEN HE BECAME A FATHER, 
HE WOULD OWN SIX OR SEVEN 
DOGS. AND HE WOULD DREAM 
OF STROKING ONE AND THEN THE OTHER. 


QUITE ON A DAY LIKE ANY OTHER, 
BE DIED, THE BLACK-HAIRED DOG. 
IT WAS MORE THAN A BAD DREAM 
FOR THE DESOLATE BOY 
WHO THOUGHT THE DOG WOULD SEE SEVEN 
TIMES MORE DOG-YEARS, OR SO SAID FATHER. 


PHILIP PLEADED WITH HIS FATHER, 

“BRING BACK MY PET. THERE IS NOT ANOTHER 
LIKE MY BLACK-HAIRED FRIEND.” FROM SEVEN 
TO SEVEN THE FATHER THOUGHT OF HOW THE DOG 
MIGHT BE REPLACED BUT SAW THE BOY 
WOULD NOT BE DISTRACTED FROM HIS DREAM. 


THAT NIGHT PHILIP DREAMED A DIFFERENT DREAM. 
LOOKING INTO HEAVEN HE SAW THE FATHER 
BECKON HIS ABANDONED BOY. 

SITTING ON FATHER’S HEAD WAS NONE OTHER 
THAN THE BLACK-HAIRED DOG. 

PHILIP WAS CONFOUNDED THAT THE SUN CAME UP AT 
SEVEN. 


PHILIP AGED AT SEVEN BECAUSE OF A DREAM. 
BLACK-HAIRED DOG AND BLACK-HAIRED FATHER— 


ONE, THEN THE OTHER, IS TOO MUCH FOR A BOY. 


*A six-line, six-stanza poem with a three-line envoy — six end 
words repeated in each stanza but in different order —all six 
words used in the envoy 
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THE NIGHT MY HUSBAND RETURNED FROM 
THE DEAD 


| SIT IN THE CENTER OF THE BED LISTENING 
TO HIM STALK FROM ROOM TO ROOM. 
HE SLAMS CUPBOARD DOORS, OPENS DRAWERS, 
STOPS 
BY THE BED OF EACH SLEEPING CHILD. 
HE TAKES A COKE FROM THE FRIDGE, 
SITS TO READ THE SPORTS PAGE, 
THEN CLIMBS THE STAIRS. 
PUTTING MY EAR AGAINST THE DOOR 
TO HEAR HIS HEART, 
| CALL HIM HONEY PIE, SWEETHEART, 
TELL HIM THE NEWS, WHISPER SECRETS, 
EXTRACT THE PROMISE 
THAT HE’LL STAY 
ONLY THEN WILL 


|. OPEN THE DOOR. 


Two years after my husband’s death, my father died of 
a heart attack. I felt I had lost my last important source 
of strength. 


CREOSOTE TEA 


HE SENT ME LEAVES OF THE CREOSOTE BUSH 
GATHERED FROM THE DESERT 
BEHIND HIS HOUSE. 

SMALL OLIVE-GREEN LEAVES 
STRIPPED FROM BLACK-RINGED BRITTLE STEMS. 
THEY SMELLED OF RESIN, 

CAMPFIRE SMOKE. 

MAKE A TEA, HE WROTE, TO STRENGTHEN 
YOUR BLOOD: 


THE DRUGS WERE EATING 
MY WHITE CELLS, 
WHAT COULD IT HURT. 
| BREWED A BIG POT, 
STIRRING THE LEAVES 
UNTIL THEY THICKENED: 
THE HOUSE SMELLED 
LIKE BURNT RUBBER. 
| POURED THE GREY-GREEN MIXTURE 
INTO A MUG AND DRANK IT DOWN 
THEN CALLED TO SAY I’D BOILED UP WHAT HE’D SENT. 
USED ALL THE LEAVES? A FEW EACH TIME WOULD DO. 
BUT | HAVE NO TIME FOR PARSIMONY. 
SEND BRANCHES OF THIS CURATIVE, 
THiS BLOOD: BUILDER; THIS FLESH PRESERVER. 


| AM BOUND TO LIVE FOREVER. 


continued on page 8 
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I’ve Got Spurs continued from page 7 


Just one word about some of the other losses I listed — 
losses that we are all facing —the loss of youth, beauty. 
I did write one poem that tries to come to terms with 
body image, which in this case may be more gain 

than loss. 


THIGHS 


MINE ARE NOTHING LIKE THE PAIR 
IN A HEAVY-BREATHING ROMANCE 
NOVEL—NEVER CREAMY 
BUT AS CURD-LIKE AS COTTAGE CHEESE. 
MOUNDED, ROUNDED 
LIKE TWIN DRUMSTICKS, 
THEY CHAFE WALKING DOWN THE STREET, 
HANG OVER KNEES, 
BULGE BEYOND SWIMSUITS, 
STRAIN AGAINST THE PULL 
OF CALVIN KLEINS. 
BUT THERE'S THE STORY 
OF THE WOMAN, HER CHILD, 
DRIFTING ON AN ICE FLOE, 
A FISHING LINE AND HOOK THEIR ONLY HOPE. 
BAIT DEPLETED, SHE CARVES 
A PINK, DELICIOUS SLICE 
FROM HER THIGH, 
THREADS THE HOOK 
AND CATCHES FISH AFTER FISH, 
MOUNTAINS OF LEAPING, THRASHING FISH 
ON WHICH THEY FEAST UNTIL 
RESCUED. 


By now you're probably asking, where’s “merrily along,” 
or some of Wordsworth’s joy? Believe me, I asked 

that myself. Sometimes it has been little more than 
popcorn, Diet Coke, and a good Paul Newman movie, 

or it has been as monumental as watching my sons 
marry magnificent young women. Grieving for our 
losses can take on a life of itself. Often grief can become a 
substitute for the person or thing that we have lost, and 
so giving up grief can be the greatest challenge of 
mourning. That’s why I think that Wordsworth wrote 
about being “surprised by joy.” It’s difficult to accept 
feeling good. It’s almost like a betrayal of the person or 
thing we are mourning. I just read some poetry by Wisla 
Syzmborska. She is 79, a Polish poet who won the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1996. In the poem “Under One 
Small Star,” she says so beautifully what it means to 
move on. 


May my dead be patient with the way my memories fade. 

My apologies to time for all the world I overlook each second. 
My apologies to past loves for thinking that the latest is the first. 
Forgive me, distant wars, for bringing flowers home. 


I think that is the way we move on. We begin by bringing 
flowers home. | believe that is the only way we survive. 


I don’t want you to think that I’ve been on this ride alone. 
I have called upon the Lord many times —in prayers, in 
pleadings, in priesthood blessings. I have come to some 
small understanding of Christ’s atonement, which was/is 
available to carry my sorrow when it seemed too much. 

I have received the strength, the hope, the healing I have 
always needed. My wonderful family has nurtured me; 

a sister, twenty years my senior, has graciously grand- 
mothered my boys and become my great, good friend. 
Brothers, nieces, nephews have been steadfast and 
supportive. Friends have never deserted me. My dear 
friend Vicki appeared at my door before every chemo 
treatment with some kind of frivolous gift. My friend Jan 
drove 180 miles every day for a week to be with me after 
Dan died. That disease gave me new sight—even the ugly ~ 
became beautiful, including the Chicago winters, which I 
wanted to live through again and again and again. I met 
some wonderful people who brought me great joy —nurses 
with great tenderness and compassion, doctors who were 
as dedicated to the fight as we were, other cancer patients 
who taught me courage and grace and dignity. 


I think I loved my husband with more intensity during 
those cancer years as we worked to smooth the rough 
edges of our relationship. It was an intensity and a 
commitment that I can call upon now when | am feeling 
particularly lonely. Dan’s tennis partner became mine, 
even though I was never a good match for him. He knew 
we both needed the contact with something that meant so 
much to Dan. At the first year anniversary of Dan’s death, 
friends gathered to celebrate his life. We taped 
remembrances, told funny stories, shared feelings of loss. 
It was a great way to get through that first anniversary, 
and it is now a wonderful legacy for my sons. 


I had a masseuse who provided tender care to my 
stressed-out body. We found a dog with the personality 

of an angel who provided unconditional love for all of us 
after Dan’s death. There have been untold kindnesses 
shown me and my children, often from very unexpected 
sources. One of the first church callings I received after 
Dan’s death was to work in the nursery. How wonderful it 
was to have those children maul me every week —to 
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demand no more of me than a smile and a hand to hold. 
They were great healers. My Midwest Pilgrim sisters 
provided me a yearly check-up at Retreat. They saw me 
through all those stages of grief and still liked me. It was 
always renewing to get a progress report from them. 


I found joy in service. It is possible to forget your own 
pain when you listen to the pain of others. Serving as a 
Relief Society president was a gift from God. All of these 
things have brought me magical moments of insight and 
joy. Before this begins sounding like an Ensign article, let 
me also say that there were times I was let G@awn— when 
home teachers didn’t come, when visiting teachers weren’t 
there, when friends or family didn’t call, when promises to 
take my boys fishing or to a ballgame never materialized. 
That’s when those spurs really jangled. But those times 
were minimal and served to make me more resolved and 
also more empathetic of others in similar circumstances. 


My deepest solace came in studying the life of the Savior, 
who provided a model for seeking joy. At the beginning of 
His ministry, after spending forty days in the wilderness, 
fasting and being tempted, where He learned about the 
magnitude of what lay before Him, He came to be 
baptized —and then He went to a wedding. He took time 
to celebrate with His family and friends—and the first 
miracle He performed was one that brought joy to others. 
Even though Christ knew that His mission was to suffer 
for our sins, to redeem us, He found joy in His journey. He 
dined with sinners and probably had a great time; He took 
time for His friends, for the little children, and for Himself. 
Notice how often the scriptures tell us that Christ goes off 
by himself to pray, to meditate, to recharge His spirit. The 
thing to remember is that He promised us joy, but he also 
promised us sorrow. His life reflects that duality. 


You may remember a TV special called Healing and the 
Mind by Bill Moyers. It was about the connectedness of 
mind and body in the healing process. It was a fascinating 
program and rang true to me because I believe that our 
attitudes/feelings do affect the chemistry of our body. 
Studies are now proving that true. One of the doctors who 
works with meditation and stress management said some 
interesting things. He said that little things are life; that we 
need to learn to live in the moment and not worry about 
those big things that are coming down the road. Christ 
said the same thing in the way He lived His life. He could 
have been paralyzed by the fear and magnitude of what 
lay ahead. Instead, He lived fully each moment, finding 
the joy in little things—the mustard seed, the one talent, 
the widow’s mite, doing to the least of our brothers and 
sisters. Someone called this the “infinitude of the little.” 


Let me end with another thought from Healing and the 
Fall 2002 


Mind. Arthur W. Frank, a medical sociologist in Canada, 
who was stricken at age thirty-nine by a heart attack and a 
year later by cancer, wrote a book called At the Will of the 
Body: Reflections on Illness. He has written an interpretation 
of the story of Jacob in the Old Testament. He says, 
“Stories we tell ourselves about what is happening to us 
are dangerous because they are powerful. We have to 
choose carefully which stories to live with, which to use to 
answer the question of what is happening to us.” In 
Genesis 32:24-32, Jacob wrestles with a stranger. As Frank 
interprets the story, he imagines this to be Jacob’s own 
nature, his divided self. “Jacob has io decide wnich side of 
him will prevail, the servant of God or his dark twin, the 
trickster.” In the struggle, “Jacob wins not by defeating his 
darker side, but by realizing that the other he is contesting 
shares the face of God. Jacob does not overcome his 
opponent; instead he finds divinity in him.” The struggle 
ends as “the sun rose upon him, and he halted upon his 
thigh.” This is the end of the struggle, but not the end of 
the story. “Wounded, Jacob becomes whole. Whole, he is 
renamed.” For Frank, “this is what it is to be ill; to wrestle 
through the long night, injured, and if you prevail until 
the sun rises, to receive a new name.” 


In one of the many September 11 articles about whether 
or not we’ve changed because of what happened, someone 
said that “the preponderance of available information 
indicates that we are generally the same people we were 
before the attacks, only more fearful.” I think it’s too early 
to tell what the impact will be, but my experience tells 
me that we will be the same—only more so. Not just fear- 
ful, but strong and glad and all the things that make us 
who we are. I look back at that fifteen-year-old girl, and I 
know I’m her, only more so. I still love Patsy Cline songs 
and get weak-kneed at the sight of a pair of well-pressed 
Levis and a Stetson. And there’s always the chance that I 
could be lured into the backseat of a ‘55 Chevy. The basic 
equipment was there, whirling around the dance floor, but 
it’s taken those wrestling matches in the dark and alone to 
develop the muscle that this life requires. The surprise is 
that the sun rises. To learn that requires relying on some- 
thing far greater than just yourself and, though single, to 
find you're not alone. The blessing, when the sun rises, is 
to have recognized the divinity in the struggle and see the 
light after the dark as self-knowledge. I recently read this 
quote from Aeschylus in an article about 9/11: 

Even in our sleep, pain which cannot forget falls 

drop by drop upon the heart, until in our despair 

against our will, comes wisdom, through the 

awful grace of God. 
My prayer is that we will see the sunrise, find the “infini- 
tude of the little” in all our daily struggles, that our ride will 
be merry, that our spurs will jingle, and that we will know 


that all this is possible through the awe full grace of God.¢6# 
7 


by Lisa Maren Rampton 


I looked at my grandmother's 
hands — the age spots, the freckles that 
became more ubiquitous after every 
summer, the creases carved by 

years of cleaning and caring and 
caressing. They were my mother’s 
hands, I thought as I gazed, and one 
day they will be my hands. 


It was my grandmother's last night of 
life. My grandmother from whose 
mother (Marin Alice) I inherited my 
middle name. My grandmother Alice 
who gave her daughter her name 
Alice, who in turn considered Lisa 
similar enough but not exactly the 
same. Lisa Maren. Now on this night 


I had brought my camera and wanted 


to take a photograph of the three 
generations of hands—compelled by 


my observation, the previous time I'd © 


been at home and visited her, that in 
her limp hands I could see my 
mother’s hands and thus my own. 
Morbid, my mother thought. But the 
refrain was stuck in my head. 


My mother Alice Anne has always 
felt impelled to contribute more than 
she saw her mother giving. She saw 
her mother play bridge and plan PEO 
luncheons and she felt, somehow, 
that it was not enough. And so she 
has become a wonder woman of 
power, giving more of herself to our 
community than I can fathom. In her 
hands, she has juggled raising seven 
children; working in numerous (and 
never-ending) church capacities; 
chairing a sister-city organization 
that has gathered millions of dollars 
of medical suppplies for Uzhgorod, 
Ukraine, and has won millions more 
in federal funding; coordinating 
local sponsors for orphans in the 
same city; spearheading the building 
of a Boys and Girls facility; and 
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Hands 


starting a pre-kindergarten safety 
program to name but a few. Most 
important is what she offers with her 
hands to forming a relationship of 
love, respect, and cooperation with 
my father. Her other priorities have 


shifted (today she might not volunteer 


for Phyllis Schafely’s Stop ERA 
campaign), but her commitment to 
making a difference in her every 
community has not. She says this is 
her year to cut back and work on her 
favorite hobby — researching her 
ancestors — but so far her hands have 


So I took the photographs, three 
hands intertwined — my grand- 
mother’s, soft and aged; my mother’s, 
mighty and agile; my own, bare, 
naked, still waiting. I developed and 
framed them, placing the refrain They 
were my mother’s hands on the back. 


I gave the photographs to my mother 
for Christmas, one week after my 
grandmother's death. She cried and, 
the death too near, hid the framed 
photograph from her sight. I was hurt, 
but I had no choice but to respect the 
pain and loss and combination of raw 
and sometimes conflicting emotions. I 
went back to Stanford and my studies 
and my world, the likeness fading 
from my mind. 


My mother never said anything, but 


_ when I went home six months later, 





not been able to shake completely free 
of their other activities. 


I wanted the likeness to be there — to 
have some portion of her reserves of 
power within me, behind my own 
hands. My hands were bare where my 
mother’s and grandmother's held 
rings, symbols of their commitment, 
joy, sacrifice, and love. I hoped to one 
day share their experiences as I had 
started to share their hands. But 
somehow, at least at that moment so 
proximate to my grandmother’s 
death, my mother could not deal with 
the likeness I saw in them. My grand- 
mother’s hands were limp with age 
and her disease; my mother’s were | 
active, attending to all. But the like- 
ness stayed, imprinted on my mind. 


__ the photograph hung near her bath- 
~ room mirror. I wonder, sometimes, 


at the combination of things that 
brought the reconciliation. Time, 

the great healer, of course. But I 
think it was also, for my mother, 

all that she had discovered about 
Alice Virginia as she searched for 
her past, uncovered all that she had 
contributed, remembered that her 
own mother’s hands had not been 
slack, had added and given and 
blessed. My mother realized that 
her mother’s greatest gift was her 
universal and unconditional love. 
And she saw, though it may have 
taken some time to sift through the 
memories, just how deep that legacy 
of love ran: my grandfather gently 
two-stepping with his wife’s limp, 
soft body; my sister’s vigilance, 
spending sleepless nights of her 
senior year in high school next to 
Grandmother's bed; the presence of 
all four daughters and sons-in-law on 
Grandma’s last night, comforting, 
holding, stretching the bonds of love 
and matrimony; my mother’s eldest 
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On Grief and Loss 


by Jo Ellen Killpack 


It happened one day last summer, an 
unusually gray and rainy morning for 
the often hot and arid air of Salt Lake. 
As my husband left our warm bed for 
work, I snuggled deep in the down 
covers for a few more peaceful 
minutes of rest, summer being the 
“time of livin’ easy” for teachers. 


He came to me suddenly and filled 
me up ina dream, a memory so vivid: 
a beautiful strong-limbed little boy, he 
looked to be—chubby, brown-haired, 
freckled. Only when he looked up at 
me did I see he was my own. His eyes 
conveyed his thoughts — questioning 
and curious as we walked a gravel 
path that ambled through evergreen 
and maple trees. His tiny hand held 
my first finger tightly. We stopped 
often to handle rocks with sparkly 
flecks and glossy seams. We watched 
a slippery snail etch wet slime across 
our trail. His face shone with delight. 


Then he was there on our smooth safe 
sidewalk—me pulling my little guy 
and he perched in a red radio flyer 
wagon with light giggles blowing 
bubbles from a jar. Then, on to a 
familiar kitchen where he was again, 
I spreading peanut butter on graham 
crackers and pouring ice cold milk. 
My guy stood on the counter, doing 
his best Power Ranger, as he waited 
impatiently for me to complete my 
motherly task. Then the two of us lay 
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sister mourning the moment when the 
body was taken away by curling up, 
fetal positioin, in the sheets that still 
smelled of her mother; the song sung 
by her grandchildren at her memorial 
service as they had sung it at her 
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on my big bed, pulling that soft cotton 
comforter over us, snuggling close 
with Max and the Wild Things. 


And then he was gone, my little one — 
gone. My stomach ached. I felt afraid. 
I sat up on the edge of my bed, look- 
ing out over the cityscape, trying to 
get my bearings. Where was I? Where 
was my little guy? An overwhelming 
sense of grief and loss surged through 
me. Wait! It was a dream—a memory? 


I stumbled, weeping, down the hall- 
way and peered into a slightly smelly, 
messy room. As I opened the door, I 
saw one large, hairy foot, size twelve, 
peeking out from under the crumpled 
covers. I moved across the cluttered 
floor and sat down on the extra long 
twin bed to study this human-like 
creature in deep slumber. He soon 
became aware of my presence. I guess 
my snuffling gave me away. Those 
same inquisitive eyes gazed up at me. 
What had he done wrong now? I told 
him I need the year 1989 back. I 
wanted all 365 days of it. I must have 
it! I needed him to be three for me. I 
insisted that he pop black olives into 
his bulging mouth from the end of his 
chubby fingers. 


But he could not deliver. “I was 
there,” came his reply, not sure why 
I needed 1989 again. 


He could not begin to comprehend 
my grief or understand my loss, but 
he put his arms around me and tried 


fiftieth wedding anniversary: 
Forever’s in our heart and in our blood 
You see, we come from a long line of love. 


A long line of love. A continuous line 
of outstretched hands. Could my 


to comfort me. My husband was also 
kind when I called his office to report 
my “blue” day. He offered condo- 
lences but thought we should be 
grateful that this boy was the last. The 
others, his and mine, had begun to 
sprout wings and fly solo. My dear 
husband was thinking of our soon-to- 
be-empty nest with anticipation! 


I then phoned my mother. She got it. 
She knew. She understood what I had 
in 1989. 


“Tt will not come again,” she had tried 
to tell me then. I did not listen. I was 
young, too young, and there was 
plenty of time. She tried to tell me 
that teaching full time and working 
on a master’s degree was too much. 
Trying to balance a house of cards, a 
house that would later crash, would 
someday seem awfully futile. Today 
was that futile day. 


Do I have regrets? Yes. I want to 
blow bubbles, make peanut butter 
crunches, take walks by the river, 
and snuggle for a nap with a three- 
year-old boy who is now gone 
forever. In his place is a sixteen-year- 
old—a completely different creature 
altogether. While I am grateful for 
his smelly room and large feet, his 
unique personality and kind heart, 
he cannot replace that little guy 

who is gone, and I grieve for my 
unrealized opportunity and hope that 
he can forgive me. I hope that I can 


forgive myself. «6# 


mother have that likeness, inherit that 
quality of unconditional love as she 
was inheriting age spots and creases? 


Can I? «6? 


As Regards Touching 


by Kate Holbrook 


My grandma’s skin was cool and 

dry, her joints surprisingly supple 

as we pulled white clothing over 

her heavy limbs, stroking her arms 
and legs. I tried to be meticulous in 
the execution of my service. My 
grandma had firm opinions about 
clothing, appearance, funerals, and I 
didn’t want to shame her. But despite 
our intentions, my aunts and I were 
awkward —I suspect the mortician 
tidied our work once we had finished. 
I stared and touched and smelled, 
trying to fill the giant void of her 
absence. But her physical presence 
only accentuated the impact of her 
spiritual absence, and the void 
engulfed my thoughts and speech. 
Only my emotions survived the 
vacuum of grief; they were screaming. 


I remembered sitting on my grand- 
ma’s lap as she told me the story of 
Billy Goats Gruff in our oversized 
orange chair. She had French-braided 
my hair with these still hands and 
taught me to knead fudge, to test for 
the soft ball stage. She had put sample 
pieces in my eager mouth. I mourned 
my absence at her deathbed and 
wished that I knew more clearly 
where she had gone and how she was 
responding to the transition. I prayed 
that she would not find it difficult. I 
understood for the first time why 
Chinese tradition includes prayers to 
ancestors; I didn’t ask for blessings, 
but forgiveness. 


I first attended to my grandma’s 
physical needs during kindergarten. 
My mother and I had recently moved 
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from California to live with Grandma 
in Utah, and Grandma had slipped on 
some twigs on a path in the Uintah 
woods, breaking her ankle. 


I spent each school morning feeling 
misunderstood by my little peers 

and teacher as I focused on how I 
might present convincing symptoms 
of illness and return home early. It did 
not help that I had tried and failed to 
do so two days prior. 


After those few unpleasant school 
hours each day, I was free to return 
home and make peanut butter sand- 
wiches for grandma and me (with too 
much jam and, she thought, too little 
peanut butter). In first grade, a 
potential friend made me a peanut 
butter, butter, and honey sandwich 
on store-bought white bread, which 
delighted my young palette. But I 
was not allowed to introduce this 
discovery into our family’s culinary 
repertoire as 1) we ate homemade 
bread, but what we then thought 
more important, 2) two butters was 
simply too decadent for three women 
with figures to maintain. 


After lunch, I would clear our plates 
to the kitchen, and my grandma and | 
would play checkers on a little tray 
balanced on the arms of our adjacent 
chairs. We played and talked and she 
told me how smart, able, and pretty I 
was (though, as she always reminded 
me, “pretty is as pretty does”). Home 
was not always conflict-free — there 
was piano practice to endure — but I 
could be sure there that I was loved 
and had worth. After checkers, my 
mom, a schoolteacher, returned home 


and recited the day’s events. 


Grandma’s ankle healed, but leg and 
back problems plagued her remaining 
decades, and | learned never to leave 
her when stairs, ice, or a barbed-wire 
fence stood in our path. 


Years of our deliciously inappropriate 
laughter (during sacrament meeting, 
at congregants’ hair) intervened. My 
grandma taught me to measure flour, 
separate eggs, and disassemble the 
shower drain. We bought clothes 

and shoes for every occasion. We ate 
all kinds of candy. We went to the 
ballet, where I received a maternal 
reprimand for making too much noise 
with my Skittles. I attended BYU, and 
since my mom and grandma lived in 
Provo, I occasionally lived at home 
during college. 


During one of those times, my 
grandma had back surgery ina 
fruitless attempt to ameliorate her 
chronic pain. One afternoon, my 
grandma was giving herself a 
spongebath and wasn’t able to reach 
her feet. She called to me and, full of 
apology, asked whether I could help 
her to wash her feet. My grandma 
hated to ask for help, but neither 
could she abide filth (one of her 
favorite words), so her loathing for a 
dirty body must have overwhelmed 
her reluctance to ask for help. 


My memories don’t have corners 
(even my unconscious revels in 
female roundness) but consist of 
portraits replete with smudges, 
blurs, and points of clarity. I don’t 
remember the expression on my 
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grandma’s face or why I was home 
in the middle of the day. But I 
remember her calling to me and my 
entering her bathroom, which is still 
white and bright with scattered floral 
kisses of pink and blue. On that day 
the room was full of sunlight, and she 
sat at a stool near the sink with an 
orange plastic hospital tub at her feet. 
I remember feeling uncertain how I 
would react to helping her —I took 
special care of my own feet and 
harbored no special enthusiasm for 
encounters with those of others. 


But I assured my grandma that I was 
glad to help and hoped she wouldn't 
sense any reluctance. She was 
probably too acutely aware of her 
own discomfiture to note any coming 
from me. As I knelt and placed her 
foot in the tub of soapy water, my 
hesitation dissipated and I set about 
my washing as carefully as I could. 


Not long into my task, I was 
embraced by a feeling of holiness. 

I felt that God was pleased with 
my small service and that this 
washing was, in some sense, out- 
side of time, echoing through the 
ages. I suddenly, with clarity, 
understood the many paintings I’d 
seen of Christ washing his disci- 
ples’ feet. I felt poignantly, if infini- 
tesimally, closer to a comprehen- 
sion of Him. Sadly, foot-washing, 
however sacred, is a simple task, 
and I could not linger there for 
long. I wished for this communion. 
to continue, but my grandma was 
tired of her stool. 


More years passed, and I moved to 
New England, where I married and 
began to learn the unusual experi- 
ence, for me, of living with a man. 
After six months living in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, and a first 
Christmas with in-laws instead of 
my mothers, I planned a January 
trip to Utah to compensate for the 
long separation. 
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My grandma was not herself. She 
didn’t approach me with her usual 
stream of questions and news, and 
she spent too much time in her 
bedroom. She had even given up 
hiding the fact that she lay on the 
couch to rest in the middle of the 
day. I saw her longing for past 
intimacies. She often grew confused 
in the night and thought she was 
once again sleeping with her sister, 
Elithe, who had died several years 
before. She confessed, and my mother 
confirmed, that she often called out 
my name when she heard the house 
creak at night, thinking it was me 
returning from a late outing and 
creeping past her bedroom to the 
stairs. As she explained this, her eyes 
filled with tears because I no longer 
lived with her. 


A few nights before returning to 
Boston, I gave myself a pedicure 
while watching a video with my mom 
and grandma. One of my mom’s 
students had given her a selection of 





foot scrubs, washes, and lotions. 
From the initial soaking of my feet 

to the final waiting for the polish to 
dry, my conscience burned that | 
should do the same for my grandma. 
I recognized a message that I was 
meant to do so, that a pedicure would 
be a kind of ordinance, but I could 
not. The knowledge that my grand- 
ma’s desire for life was fading had 
started to penetrate my staunchest 
efforts to remain ignorant. I wanted 
to show her my love, but I could think 
only of Mary anointing Christ's feet 
with spikenard and that Christ died 
not long afterward. I refused to 
prepare my grandma for burial. 


The weightiest matters are beyond 
my control, and weeks later there 
were phone calls, heart attacks, and 
an agony that consumed me. In 
desperate attempts to make up for 
my sins of omission, | composed her 
long obituary, delivered her eulogy, 
wept, prayed, and did not sleep. And 
I dressed her body for burial. 


I have a baby daughter, Amelia, 
now six months old. She has a 
range of coy, sometimes 
fetchingly wicked smiles, a few 
that she’s borrowed from my 
grandma. Amelia seems to have 
my grandma’s zeal for social 
interactions and, like my grandma, 
to take delight in laughter. When 
you look at Amelia in her stroller, 
her grin comes out and her 
enthusiasm struggles against the 


“restraints of stroller seatbelts. 


Three years after my grandma’s 
death, I sometimes see her in 
dreams where she is often unwell, 
a faceless body that needs my 
care. Awake I still yearn for the 
vibrant woman I loved. And I care 
for Amelia. I wash, stroke, and 
dress her warm limbs. I bathe her 
little feet— with water and with 


my kisses. «6# 
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The Courage to Grieve 


The following excerpts were originally part of a fireside 
talk to the adult singles in the McLean, Virginia, Stake. 


by Mary L. Bradford 


While I was preparing this talk, I kept 
thinking of Gail Sheehy’s book 
Passages, which discusses different 
stages in adult life. It was once 
believed that by the time a child was 
five years old, he or she was pretty 
well formed and wouldn’t change 
much. But experts have learned that 
we go through different stages and 
passages all through our lives. Those 
that occur in adulthood are much like 
the childhood stages. 


Judy Tataelbaum’s The Courage to 
Grieve says that grief accompanies 

all major changes in our lives. Is that 
true? Do you feel as if you grieved 
when you changed from school 

boy or girl into lover? Did you grieve 
when you departed for the mission- 
field and left your youth behind? 
When my son came back from his 
mission, he went into a funk for two 
or three months. I realized then that 
missionaries could really use a 
debriefing after they get home. They 
leave a very focused two years, where 
often they were leaders and figured 
importantly in people’s lives, and 
now, suddenly, they are back home 
with family or in school. They grieve 
for what they've left behind. 


Sadness and depression are typical 
reactions to change — even if we 
didn’t like what we were doing all 
that much. We’re used to it. When- 
ever I finish a big project, I feel 
horrible for a few days because I’m 
through with something I was used 
to doing that gave definition to my 
days. The fact that I rebound from 
such periods reaffirms the idea we 
can, in a similar manner, recover 
from grieving. 
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A lot of anxiety and fear accompany 
each stage of life. Our society doesn’t 
provide the rituals that some societies 
do that might alleviate this anxiety. 

In some cultures, young men and 
women have a coming of age 
ceremony, an initiation. One reason 
the church is so valuable is that it 
does have a coming of age time when 
young people go on missions. It also 
provides rituals to help people go into 
the next stage of life: Baptism, ordina- 
tions, endowment ceremonies, 
weddings, and funerals are rituals 
that help us through the stages of life. 


But as stated, change brings grief, and 
grief cannot be escaped. If we don’t 
face it, it will come out in a way we 
don’t intend. I heard a prize-winning 
poet speak about a time when he hit 
an animal with his car. He stopped to 
see what it was, and it was a ground 
hog. Well, if most of us hit a squirrel 
on the street, we might be excused for 
saying, “Oh, well, it got in the way.” 
But the poet burst into tears. He 
couldn’t understand why he was 
crying over a ground hog. Then he 
started thinking about it and realized 
that he was crying over his mother’s 
death, which had happened when he 
was eighteen. Because he was the 
oldest child in the family, he had 

had to be the strong one, so he never 
really grieved for her. Suddenly this 
odd experience brought it all back. He 
wrote a poem about the ground hog, 
which, incidentally, won a prize. 


One of my favorite children’s books is 
called We're Going on a Bear Hunt. I 
think it’s such a healthy little book. 
The father and three children are 
going on a bear hunt. “We're going to 
catch a big one. What a beautiful day. 
We're not scared. Grass. We can’t go 
over it. We can’t go under it. We’ve 


got to go through it.” So they go on 
this adventure through the grass and 
come to a river—a deep, cold river. 
“We can’t go over it, we can’t under 
it. Oh, no. We have to go through it.” 
So they help each other go through 
the river. Then they go through mud. 
Then the forest. Stumble, trip. Then a 
big snow storm. They finally come to 
a narrow cave. “We can’t go over it. 
We can’t go under it. We have to go 
through it.” What do you think is in 
the cave? “A bear!” So they run back 
through everything with the bear 
chasing them. They get home just in 
time to lock the door, and they say, 
“We're never going on a bear hunt 
again.” And the poor bear is seen 
ambling sadly back to his cave. He 
was hoping to come in and visit. 


What's the moral? Life. You have to 
go through it. I love this word 
THROUGH. To go through the griev- 
ing process is healthy. Work it out. 
Get help. And go through it. Many 
people think you can go around it, 
partly because of what our society 
leads us to believe. We idealize the 
western movie image in which the 
hero kisses the horse, shakes hands 
with the woman, and disappears into 
the sunset — stiff upper lip the whole 
time. We’re not supposed to show the 
feelings we have, right? Because of 
this attitude, I think people have 
learned to deny their feelings. It’s one 
thing not to show your feelings, and 
it’s another thing not to feel them. But 
feeling them is what you need to do. 


Most of us don’t want to fall apart in 
public; we don’t live in that kind of 
society. There are ways to deal with 
feelings in public; there ought to be 
someplace where we can cry and talk 
over our feelings to someone in 
private. Freud offered psychoanalysis 
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as a talking cure. You tell your secrets, 
and it makes you feel better. You 
relive all that’s behind your sorrow. If 
you keep your secrets, they tend to 
fester and come out in odd ways that 
often make you sick. Many people die 
within a year of their spouses’ deaths. 
They are afraid to express their feel- 
ings, taking them inward instead, and 
get sick rather than getting help from 
people and from the Lord. If we can 
own our emotions, we can begin to 
realize that there is help for them. 


There’s also the idea that if you're a 
good Mormon, you can avoid feeling 
intense grief. People think you 
shouldn't feel too badly because, as 
somebody said to me after my hus- 
band died, “Well, you know where he 
is.” Well, yes, but I didn’t know 


There’s an idea that if you’re 


was guilty because of the anger. Then 
I felt guilty because I was guilty. And 
I didn’t know why I was so angry. 
Who was I| angry at? Angry at him for 
dying? He didn’t want to die. 


In a similar manner, I think the whole 
process of grieving activates other 
feelings. I felt angry when I saw 
someone who was still alive who I 
thought had died because he was so 
sick. Why is he still alive and my hus- 
band isn’t? People who didn’t know 
about my husband’s death would 
come up to me and say, “Where's 
Chick?” I couldn’t believe they didn’t 
know about it—the heavens opened 
up, and it was announced! Salesmen 
would call, wanting to sell Chick 
something, and I would have to tell 
them that he had passed on. That 
made me angry, too (espe- 
cially if they called me by 
my first name!). 


a good Mormon, you can 


avoid feeling intense grief. 


where I was. I felt lost. We do take 
comfort knowing of the great plan of 
salvation —that if a spouse has lived a 
good life, we'll see him or her again— 
but we're still lonely, and we still 
have to deal with the grieving process. 


One person has said our society has 
come to view feelings as unnecessary 
appendages, like tonsils — useless but 
capable of creating pain—and that the 
pursuit of external power has led to 
the repression of emotions. Society 
admires the hard-nosed businessman 
who fires employees because he is 
powerful and he can and honors the 
statesman who is not swayed by com- 
passion. But when we close the doors 
to our feelings, we close the door to 
the vital current that energizes and 
activates our thoughts and actions. 


I found to my surprise after my hus- 


band’s death that I was angry. Added 
on to that anger was a layer of guilt. I 
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These emotional reactions 
are perfectly normal. 
Anger isn’t a sin. If you do 
something negative with the anger, 
that can be a sin. So if you think 

of your emotions as energy —as 
electrical current—you can put them 
to good use. Some people turn grief 
into art. A Pulitzer Prize-winning 
poet, Donald Hall, was married to 
another poet who died of cancer. 

He wrote a book of poems about her 
titled Without. What a good title! It 
says it all in one word — what the 
grieving process is. 


It’s very fine when you can get to 
the point where you can do 
something productive with your 
grief. What comes to my mind are 
people who have started different 
kinds of societies and groups based 
on the loss of a child. If a child dies, 
it’s so horrible and seems so 
unnatural, but it is wonderful for 
these people to direct their grief to 
helping other people. It’s a wonderful 
way to use your grief —to channel it 


into something useful. 


For years, people thought if you 
couldn’t get on with life in six to 
twelve months after a death, 
something was wrong with you. 
Now people realize that that timetable 
is not accurate —and, in fact, that 
people are on their own timetables 
and are better left to them. Lowell 
Bennion and his wife’s first child 
died at six months after having 
swallowed a pin. He was in his 
eighties when I talked to him about 
this incident. He choked up, and he 
and his wife both started to cry just 
as if it had happened yesterday. 


Chronic bereavement is a syndrome 
where people keep grieving long past 
the time when they should be better. I 
think there’s a romantic notion in our 
society that if you lose a partner, you 
should grieve forever. When I was a 
child, I loved the movie Wuthering 
Heights. Remember when Kathy dies 
and Heathcliff can’t go on living but 
has to go to her? Now that I’ve grown 
up and seen the Ralph Fiennes 
version of Wuthering Heights, I realize 
that Heathcliff was a woman abuser — 
a horrible man. But that movie fosters 
the idea that once you lose somebody, 
you are always going to grieve. I 
think you’re always going to have an 
empty space —that you'd like the 
person to come back to earth—but 
since he or she won't be able to, you 
may as well live. You can get over the 
grief. You can come through it. 


After my husband died, my daughter 
said, “Why don’t you call a doctor 
and get something to help with the 
depression?” and I said, “No, it 
won't bring my husband back, and 

I feel that I have to really go through 
this. I’d like to see what it is that I’m 
made of.” 


It’s important to remember that 
grieving has stages. In the Victorian 
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age, the stages of grief were reflected 
in clothing. The bereaved had to dress 
in a certain way. For two years, they 
were supposed to wear black. 
Remember in Gone with the Wind 
when Scarlet O’Hara wore her black 
dress to the dance and didn’t dance? 
That stage lasted about two years, and 
then widows could wear lavender in 
the third year, which indicated that 
things were lightening up a bit. In 

the fourth year they could wear grey, 
and after that, they could wear white. 
People now think this dress code is 
ridiculous. But having gone through 
mourning, I’ve decided that it wasn’t 
so ridiculous after all and quite 
accurately categorized the process. 


The black period — the initial stage 
of mourning —is the one that is so 
awful. Your feelings are sticking out 
ready to be hurt all the time, but 
they’re so numb you don’t know 
what's going on. Black is the absence 
of color; the eye must adjust to the 
dark. However, if you're in the dark 
long enough, your eyes do adjust so 
that you can see again. You can’t 
see the light, but there isn’t any 
dark anywhere. 


Black also magnifies the face of the 
beloved. During this period, which 
lasted about two years, I had vivid 
dreams about my husband. He would 
give me advice that was wonderful. 
His scriptures, his battered old three- 
in-one, were by my bed. In the time- 
honored silly way, some days I would 
pick the book up and let it fall open 
so I could read what he was “telling” 
me. Any time I felt really bad, I 
would do this. It was amazing the 
number of helpful comments I got 
from these scriptures that saw me 
through my grieving. 


During the first few months, I would 
go to a fireside but couldn’t last 
through the whole thing. Same with a 
dinner party. I’d get up and leave in 
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the middle. On the way home, I’d ask 
myself why because there was 
nobody but me alone at home. Why 
was I leaving? You don’t know why 
you do these things. The best support 
friends can provide us is for them to 
stay with us and not get too upset 
about the strange ways we act. 


Lavender is the second stage of 
mourning, which takes place in about 
the third year. Lavender is a polite 
word for purple, the color of bruises. 
Lavender is also a color of healing. In 
this stage, we begin to realize we’re 
back in civilization. We don’t want to 
be, but we are. We realize we have to 
keep living. We begin to accept the 
fact that the person is not coming 
back. We begin to realize that we’ve 
got to take responsibility for our own 
lives, and that takes a while to learn. 
The shock we feel in the first stage 
makes us dependent on other people. 
We don’t want to take responsibility; 
we want others to help us. 


It used to be that lavender and 
purple were believed to be the colors 
of intoxication. I like that idea because 
it represents bringing some creative 
spark back so that you can get a 
creative project going. 


After Chick’s death, I went back to 
my big project, which was writing a 
biography of Lowell Bennion, a great 
humanitarian and teacher in Utah, 
my teacher in college and my coun- 
selor from then on. I was upset that 
Chick had never seen the book, but 
because I had that project 

to work on, I could keep going. 
Having an ongoing project is helpful. 


Then grey is the color of first light — 
the beginning of the dawn after the 
blackness of night — which signifies 
the third stage. A lot of suffering and 
disorganization accompanies this 
stage, which is the recovery stage. I 


was in a little car wreck. I hadn’t 
been in a wreck for years, and it so 
upset me. I just couldn’t get it off my 
mind. I had to go to court because it 
was my fault, and that had never 
happened before. So I had a law 
student who'd been renting my 
basement go to court with me. I was 
so used to having my husband 
around as a buffer zone. 


Because he was in a wheelchair, 
people would say things like, “Well, 
it must have been a burden to take 
care of him; it might be a relief now 
that you don’t have to.” I would 
respond, “I was a lot more dependent 
on him than he on me.” He was so 
good at figuring things out. He could 
control his environment by making 

a call. He knew who to get if anything 
went wrong with the house or 
whatever; now I have to figure it 

all out myself, and I’m not very 

well qualified. 


Before you got to this recovery stage, 
you had to deal with the difficult raw 
emotions felt in the first two stages. 
Feelings of loneliness are the ones 
that now predominate. At the dedica- 
tion of the Preston Temple, President 
Hinckley looked out over the con- 
gregation and saw one woman from 
his missionary days back in 1935. He 
said, “She’s the only member I’m 
aware of left alive who lived here 
when I was a missionary. I'll be 
eighty-eight in two weeks. All my 
companions are dead. I feel like the 
last leaf on the tree in a wind storm.” 
Now, if President Hinckley can admit 
to that kind of loneliness, I think we 
can, too. Loneliness is part of the 
human condition. We come into this 
world alone, and we go out alone. We 
hope to have people there to help. But 
we are individuals. 


I think we should all develop a 
support system now before some 
tragedy turns our world upside down. 
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I found out that I had a huge network 
of support in my ward, in my neigh- 
borhood, my family; it was a great 
thing to see the people that came 
forward to help. Because my husband 
was somebody everybody loved, 
other people were grieving, too, so 
they would cry with me and tell 
stories about my husband to me, 

and that helped a lot. 


What is a support system made up 
of? People you can be safe with— 
that’s a good way to put it. It might 
take some work cultivating safe 
people; you can’t ignore people and 
then expect them to be there when 
you need them. You have to enlist 
people besides your intimate friends. 
You need your bishop, the people in 
the ward, and your immediate family. 
You also need a doctor, a dentist, and 
other health care people. Grieving can 
make you feel sick, and you might, in 
fact, get sick. You don’t want to look 


_ around for a good doctor then; you 


need one now. 


You should also avail yourself of 
support groups. You might organize a 
group yourself. At first you might not 


_ feel like being in a group, but after a 


while you will feel as if you can join 
again. You can take classes in things 
you loved doing before the mourning. 


Groups are helpful. 


, 
- 


: _ The fourth and final stage of mourn- 


} 


-ingi is white. White in our Mormon 
culture is, of course, what we wear | 
_ to the temple. It is the color of the 


4 angels and all things celestial. In 


other societies, it’s the color of 


_ death. However, white works for us 


as a symbol of death, too, because 


go to the temple to do work for 
dead. 


lis final phase of the grieving 
ocess is called “teorganization and 
hocks.” You think you're doing 
you haven’t dwelled on the 
son or the problem for months, 
then suddenly something will 


come out of the blue to remind you, 
and you're not prepared. It’s like 
what I’m told shingles are like: you 
get a sudden stabbing pain for no 
reason. 


In this period, we begin feeling as if 
we have a future, and we begin to 
plan for it. Shortly after my huband’s 
death, the bishop called me to be the 
ward history director. During his 
blessing to set me apart, he said, 
“You are going to live quite a few 
more years.” I realized that I was 
thinking that I was going to die quite 
suddenly. I was making plans for 
this. A young man staying in my 
house noticed I was talking that way. 
He said to me one day, “Mary, don’t 
you want to see your grandson go on 
a mission?” I answered, “Well, yes.” 
And he said, “Why don’t you act like 
it?” Suddenly I realized that I did 
have a few more years. 


So, you do begin to feel that it’s time 
to move on—that you can do several 
more things while you're still alive. 
Sorrow will come once in a while, but 
I’m finding now that it is the small 
crises, like that car wreck, that tend 

to activate the old grief. In times of 
crisis, I still flail around, thinking, 
“Where’s my husband; why don't I 
have a husband to help with this?” 


What I’m trying to say is if we will 
accept life with all its sufferings — 
knowing that God is with us—it will 
help us. The teachings of the church 
provide marvelous ways to support 
ourselves through this grief process. 
For instance, I hadn’t really under- 
stood the power of prayer before my 
husband died. Also, my journal is one 
of my most important therapies. | 
decided to write in a journal every 
night, long hand. I think the physical- 
ness of the process was helpful. It 
took the place of talking to my hus- 
band. I could tell my journal about 
my day, something I had always done 
with my husband. It became a real 
source of comfort to me. 
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A lot of grief is related to unfinished 
business — baggage we carry around 
with us. My daughter told me just last 
month that she still has unfinished 
business with her dad; he died before 
she had taken care of it. Parents often 
don’t last until their children have 
worked everything out, and the 
children’s feelings fester inside. A 
person needs to grieve over the 
unfinished business, and then let it 
go. It often helps if he or she makes 

a little ritual of it. The child needs to 
have some way to say, “My father’s 
gone now. He forgives me; I forgive 
him. Goodbye.” 


In conclusion, I would like to again 
emphasize how important it is for us 
to accept our emotions. They are sent 
to us for good purpose. The Lord 
wants us to enjoy life. If we ward off 
our feelings so we can’t feel grief, then 
we can’t feel anything else. As the 
story says, we can’t go over it, we 
can’t go under it. We’ve got to go 
through it. Only by embracing the 
pain can we go through it and once 


again embrace life. «6# 





by Judy H. Wright 


Goal setting and list making are as 
large a part of my activities as eating 
and sleeping. They are an integral 
ingredient in who I am and what I 
want to accomplish. But not this 
year. For some reason, I am slowly 
beginning to realize at fifty-six years 
old that I don’t have to control the 
universe. It will continue to run its 
course anyway. 


My mother is dying. Those who are 
supposed to know about such things 
had called her death imminent. Com- 
pletely bedridden with her ability to 
communicate limited, her breathing 
erratic, and her staring into space 
seemed to be signals to all of us that 
she was ready to go. I began a vigil at 
her side, prompted by love, respect, 
and caring — but also because I had 
long ago listed a goal of mine to be 


My presence here is a 


comfort but not a necessity. 
She doesn’t need me to die. 


with my mother as she died and to 
make her death a beautiful, dignified, 
and spiritual passing. 


I have given her my final gifts: 
writing her life’s story, orchestrating 
her funeral, distributing her clothing 
and personal items to other residents 
in the unit, giving tokens of love to 
those who have cared for her, and 
generally being the family call center 
for information. Her gift to me is to 
hold my right hand so that I can’t 
make lists or do projects. This forces 
me to sit down so that I can see her 
face and to shut up! It is really hard. 


For the first time in years — okay 
decades —I have to be quiet. For the 
first time, | am not in charge or even 
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consulted on how things are going 
with her and the death process. My 
presence here is a comfort but not a 
necessity. She doesn’t need me to die. 
She is going to die in her own time 
and in her own way, regardless of 
what | have planned. 


While I cannot write because she 
holds my hand, I can read, and so I 
have — volumes of information on 
death and dying because I want to be 
sure we are doing it correctly! When 
Mom had completed every item on 
every list that every book suggested 
were preludes to death and had still 
not died, I once again thought that it 
was my responsibility to make sure 
that her passing was a wonderful 
experience for everyone concerned. 
When one source suggested the aroma 
of roses was an aid, I sprayed 

a special mixture of rose petals hand- 
made from an herbalist. When 
another source said that the 
body would linger until all 
unresolved conflicts were 
straightened out, I queried 
everyone. There were no 
unresolved conflicts. Mom was 
a wise, witty, and wonderful 
woman who would have forgiven and 
asked for forgiveness at the time. She 
has never believed in grudges, gossip, 
or allowing hurt feelings to linger. 


Because we live in an area that has 
access to the most spiritual angel 
training in the world, The Challis of 
the Repose, I also called them. 
Harpists and singers come to her 
bedside every day to bring her the 
inspirational music meant to relax and 
soothe her. At first, it felt like a 
concert that needed praise, comment, 
or even applause. I was missing the 
point again. It was not a recital but a 
time of healing. 


Mom continues to hold my hand to 
ground my frantic search for answers 


Millennium Journey 


and schedules, and I gradually begin 
to relax and let God take over. During 
the forty-five minutes of music and 
silence, I become silent. My prayers 
become more real; my meditations 
become deeper and more meaningful. 
My urgent requests for things to 
happen and to happen now become 
pleas for understanding and 
guidance. My body becomes more 
relaxed and receptive, not poised for 
leadership. As days have turned into 
weeks and weeks into months, I have 
finally started listening. 


For the first time, it came to my mind 
that | am not to lead in this year, but I 
am to follow. My job is not to push 
but to flow. My task is not to teach 
but to learn. My calling is to cease 
being a problem-solver and become a 
sponge, gathering up the drops of 
wisdom and enlightenment that come 
my way. The thrust should not be to 
make a living but to make a life. 


This is to be the period where my 
mouth will be shut and my heart 
open. It is made manifest to my mind 
and heart that if I will be ready to 
receive new and different information, 
my spiritual reserves will be filled to 
overflowing. 


My only goal this year should be to be. 


Will this be an easy journey for me? 
Ha! As Erma Bombeck once said, 
“The four hardest words in the 
English language to say and truly 
believe are ‘Thy will be done.’”” I don’t 
like to start on journeys without a 
detailed plan and an agenda of what 
is to be expected. I am a charter, an 
action-motivated director of life who 
is being asked to drift. I have always 
liked to be the Captain on the ship, 
and I am now called to be a castaway 
riding on a rowboat in the middle of 
the ocean. I will no longer have my 
compass, logbooks, and fancy title but 
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Murder in the Dark 


by Heather Sundahl 


Journal entry written in 1993. Grandpa 
died of lymphoma in 1997. 


Dave and I drove to his parents’ 
house in Salt Lake today to see 
Grandma and Grandpa who are visit- 
ing from Denver. It is a year since we 
last saw them. Both look older and 
grayer. Grandpa Larry seems to be 
going bald. Is it old age or chemo? 


Dave’s younger brothers and sisters 
seemed to stick around the house 
more than usual. The boys are 
downstairs watching the Broncos. 
The little girls are at the dining room 
table playing cards. Sarah got a new 
game for her birthday, A Murder in 
the Dark. It’s like the one I played as 
a kid: one person’s card designates 
him or her as the murderer, and that 
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instead must rely upon faith to be my 
guide. Will my instructions come to 
me as pieces of deadwood floating to 
my rowboat? Will I have sense enough 
to trust that the smallest piece of flot- 
sam will have a message for the jour- 
ney? Will I be able to relinquish the 
need to direct and instead be directed? 


I don’t honestly know. I hope so. I do 
know this much beyond a shadow of 
a doubt: My mother loves me and 
wants me to be all that I can be eter- 
nally. This wish will never change, no 
matter where we are in the universe. 
Her death has nothing to do with me. 
It is completely between her and God. 
Her dying has everything to do with 
me. Once again she is teaching me. 


Physically, she should be dead 
already. She is ninety-three and hasn’t 
eaten much except chocolate covered 
raisins and a little juice for many 
months. Spiritually, her soul seems to 


person winks an eye at whomever 
they want to “kill.” The other players 
hope to detect the killer before they 
get the death signal. 


Whenever Sarah or Sam get the 
murderer card, they go straight for 
Grandpa. They do it for two reasons. 
One, he is not playing to win and is 
thus easy prey. But more importantly, 
he dies so well. He rolls his eyes in his 
head, his hands clutch the table, his 
chest, his neck. Then he gasps and 
chokes and moans a throaty moan, 
sending the girls into fits of laughter. 
But, I, sitting on the couch, flipping 
through an old Time magazine, don’t 
laugh. For me, Grandpa’s death is an 
ominous rain cloud, a monster under 
the bed waiting to grab my ankle, a 
bomb about to go off. 


Perhaps that’s why he’s so good at 


be hovering between two worlds. 
Perhaps the unresolved issues that I 
had searched for in other people 
were much closer to home. Perhaps 
it is | who am the unresolved issue. 
Perhaps her spirit is trying to tell me 
that there are other, wiser, and 
kinder ways to communicate and 
learn. That love is the universal 
language, not endless dialogue. That 
allowing myself to drift off ina 
rowboat with no oars, compass, or 
direction will be the bravest thing I 
have ever accomplished. 


She is modeling for me on a daily 
basis that faith will guide me to where 
I need to go. She no longer has control 
of either her physical body or those 
who care for it. She has to rely on her 
spirit to communicate and prepare for 
her final journey. She must have 
absolute trust because it is beyond her 
power to control the circumstances. 
She is not frightened. She has always 


“dying” — because death is his 
shadow, a companion he no longer 
fears but has grown used to like a 
stray dog that keeps following you 
home. So now he smiles at it and 
feeds it scraps from the dinner table. 


Sarah tries to get her mom to play. 
Dava refuses. “I don’t like games 
about murder,” she says as she sets 
the table around the card players. 
“But, Mom, it’s just for bretend,” 
Sarah says, exasperated. “Sorry. I'll 
play Skip-Bo, but not that Murder 
one.” Grandpa, who had gone to 
check on the score of the game, 
returns and takes his place at the 
head of the table. The girls rejoice. 


I hear Grandpa choking and decide 
to go upstairs. But even in Scott's 
room, even with the door locked, I 


can still hear him dying. «6¥ 


said that death will be her next big 
adventure. 


She is not afraid, and neither will I 
be. This year, I will put away my 

lists and goal sheets. I will seek not 
for accomplishments and tasks 
completed, but enlightenment and 
spiritual growth. My rowboat of 
being will be sufficient, my insights 
and instructions welcomed, no matter 
how small or quietly they come. My 
direction will be uncharted and my 
destination unknown. I will go where 
I am guided, do what I am prompted 
to do, and anticipate with great joy 
those lessons that I will be learning on 
this millennium journey. 


When I let loose of her hand for the 


last time and fold it over her chest, 
I step out on my journey alone. 


Or maybe not. «6¥ 
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by Ruby Von Dwornick 


Iam a forty-five year old widow of 
eight years now, and since I am in the 
beginning stages of writing a book on 
grief, this particular “call for articles” 
caught my attention. My experience 
with grief has been vast, beginning at 
the age of eight with the loss of my 
mother. Unfortunately, none of us 
escapes grief. Even if we deny it, it 
will find a way to manifest itself. 
Grief is real. It is a natural process 

we will all go through. Whether one 
acknowledges it or not, it happens, 
and it takes just as long as it takes 
and differs from person to person. 

I have spent much time contemplating 
ways to help relieve the loneliness of 
widows and widowers like myself. 


Unfortunately, none of 
us escapes grief. It is a 
natural process we 
will all go through. 


Most people want to do something to 
help but are at a loss as to what to do. 
I have compiled a few suggestions for 
those who want help from my own 
experience and the consensus of other 
widows and widowers. 


1) Acknowledge the death. Saying 
something about the person’s loss is 
better than saying nothing. When in 
doubt, “I’m very sorry” is sufficient 
and welcome. Not acknowledging 
the death puts the mourner in the 
awkward position of being unsure if 
you know about the death. If the 
mourner ends up telling you about 
the death and you admit that you 
knew, that makes it even more 
awkward and creates additional 
sadness for the person in mourning. 
If you are uncomfortable offering 
condolences, the reason may be that 
you are protecting yourself because 
you feel inadequate to deal with the 
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situation. There really isn’t anything 
to be afraid of; the mourner doesn’t 
expect you to fix it or to help her feel 
better. But not saying anything makes 
the mourner feel worse. 


2) Saying, “I know exactly how you feel” 
is not a true statement and might make 
the mourner angry or upset. This is so 
even if you yourself have lost a spouse. 
We are all different; no two people 
have had exactly the same experience 
or relationships. Saying something 
such as, “I can imagine how difficult 
this must be for you, and I am truly 
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sorry” is a truer statement. 


3) One of the most common statements 
people make is “If there is anything I can 
do, please let me know.” This offer DOES 
NOT work. First, this phrase puts the 
mourner in the position of being the 
one who has to ask for help, which 
most people don’t like to do even in 
non-stressful times. Second, the 
mourner may question your sincerity; 
it’s such an easy thing to say with no 
proof of your good intentions. Third, 
the mourner has no idea what she needs 
at the moment, nor can she project 
what those needs will be in the future. 


The most helpful thing to do is to take 
the initiative and do something. Don’t 
ask; just do. There are unobtrusive 
ways of helping if you are concerned 
about timing. For example, make a 
dinner; you can always call to see if 
the person prefers that you drop it off 
or wishes company. I cooked my first 
meal for just myself four months to 
the day after my husband died — not 
because I was receiving meals but 
because I wasn’t up to making them. 
Another idea, as strange as it may 
sound, is offering to take the person 
food shopping or shopping for her 
yourself. Shopping can be a daunting 
task after the death of a spouse. 


4) Send a card. Sympathy cards are 


wonderful and meaningful. Don’t 
ever feel as if it is too late to send 
one; it is never too late. The 
sympathy card that comes long after 
the initial flood of them is warmly 
received and welcomed by the 
mourner. It may sound odd, but 
when the cards stop coming, another 
void is created, so the stragglers are 
always welcome. The widow is 
overjoyed to know she is still 
thought of long after the whirlwind 
of funerary events has ended — 
because it hasn’t ended for her. 


After their husbands’ deaths, I sent 
my sister and my aunt several cards 
per week for months. In a class on 
grief at our stake’s women’s confer- 
ence, which I had invited my sister to, 
she commented that those cards were 
a big support to her and had helped 
her. She said that it wasn’t something 
she would have known would help 
and wished she had done it for me 
when I lost my husband. 


5) Share memories you have about the 
loved one. Those grieving would love 
to know you think of the deceased 
also and that you love and miss that 
person as well. They will not feel 
quite as alone in their grief. 


6) Listen. Sometimes the widow needs 
to talk about the event or her memo- 
ries. Even if she has told you before, 
let her tell you again. The more the 
mourner talks about it, the more she 
is healing. Remember, the mourning 
person is not looking for you to fix 
anything and doesn’t expect you to 
give her answers. Grief takes longer 
for the person who is not freely given 
the space or allowance to grieve. 


7) Be there. We all have busy lives 
but can find a way to be there for a 
mourning person. Call the person to 
let her know you are thinking about 
her. Visit if she wants company, 
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send a note, drop by a pampering 
gift bag (it doesn’t need to be 
elaborate). If there are children, 
offer to take them for a few hours. 
Offer to walk the family dog. Help 
with any task that may seem over- 
whelming to her. Mow the lawn, 
shovel the driveway, sit with her 
while she answers correspondence 
or writes out bills. Remember — the 
smallest task can seem huge when 
one is laden with grief. 


8) Give the person space when needed. 
There will be times that the mourner 
needs to be alone. Respect that desire 
for space. The person may not want 
to go out or be social; she may want 
to be quiet and reflect. Allow the 
mourning person the freedom to 

do or not to do as she is working 
through her grief. Part of being 
supportive is to be able to move 
back a few steps. 


9) Remember the mourning person when 
holidays are approaching — especially if 
she is alone. Where appropriate, 
extend an invitation to include the 
mourner in your activities. Signif- 
icant holidays are a difficult time 

to be alone. Knowing that she is 
remembered could ease the 
mourner’s loneliness. 


10) Be flexible. Understand that grief 
takes on different forms. The person 
who is grieving may not be herself for 
a while and might seem different to 
you. Love the person anyway. She is 
rediscovering herself and working 
through a whole new host of emo- 
tions and is trying to make sense of 
them. Be patient. 


These are just a few suggestions to 
help take the pressure off wondering 
what to do and how to do it when 
dealing with someone in mourning. 
The key is sincerity, understanding, 
patience, flexibility, and, most of all, 


love. c# 
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Miscarried late one night when I was groggy 
Perhaps a skinny, laughing girl, 

With soft blond hair and green eyes 

As I dreamed the night before. 

My almost-baby was gone before I understood 
The cramping pains that buckled my knees 
And sent me whimpering to the bathroom. 

I would have called out for help or comfort 
If I weren’t embarrassed, 

Unsure about this intimacy. So physical 

This process. My body shared, then not. 


In my mind, I call her Eden, a name 

Without a mother or a child. 

Still, I miss 

Her head tucked into my neck, breathing softly, 
Her warm-sleep body gathered in my arms— 
Even after holding other children of my creation. 
Like Eve, I suppose. 


On a brisk December birthday 

I would have swaddled 

Her in a blanket or two to take her home. 
Instead, an early birth-death: May, 

So bright and shiny. Two days later 

I sat in the sun by the pool — 

Swimming suit taut over my empty stomach. 


Every year now there’s that circling, 

The May, the December, the May. 

She’s a thought — brief — 

I find myself thinking another without realizing 
But the return 

Is a comfort, a marking, a naming 

Of Eden, 

Mother of my mothering. 


by Kylie Nielson Turley 


For the Sisters Speak column this time, 
we asked readers to consider the subject of 
grief and loss — specifically, in what ways 
people mourn their losses, how they deal 
with them, and how they go on. 


Wanda Badger of Salt Lake City writes: 


Grieving is part of the human 
condition, and when tragedy strikes, 
grieving must be allowed to run its 
full course. You cannot bypass 
grieving. The only way to get to the 
other side is to go through it. 


Some time ago, a friend of mine lost 

a son in the crash of a small plane. 
His body was intact, having been 
recovered from the mountain site 
where the plane had crashed, but his 
face was so badly damaged that the 
casket was not open to the public. Of 
course, this terrible accident was an 
extreme shock to the family and 
especially to the young man’s mother. 


A brother of the victim went to the 
mortuary and sat and held his 
brother’s hand for an hour or so; the 
mortuary personnel had covered the 
deceased brother’s face with a cloth 
so he could do so. The mother, 
however, was persuaded by family 
members and others close to her not 
to visit the mortuary because they 
were concerned that seeing her 
damaged son would only bring her 
more anguish. Consequently, she was 
not allowed to go through a necessary 
stage of grief that would have helped 
her to put closure to this experience. 
For months she mourned the fact that 
she hadn’t spent that hour with her 
dead son, holding his hand as his 
brother had done. 


Of course, seeing her son at the 
mortuary would have been hard, and 
perhaps those close to her were sub- 
consciously protecting themselves 
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from seeing her added anguish. The 
question is, did this solicitude deny 
the mother an important step in 
mourning the loss of her son? As hard 
as it might have been at the time, it 
could have helped her to more 
quickly acknowledge the reality of the 
tragedy and come to terms with it. 


In sheltering our loved ones, we 
mustn’t deny them the right to grieve 
and suffer at a time when suffering 
and grief is needed and is the only 
appropriate emotion. 


Wanda speaks from experience, having 
lost two sons herself. We received another 
letter about losing a son from Cynthia 
Kofford of Draper, Utah: 


Seven months ago, I lost my sweet 
little boy, Simon, in a terrible drown- 
ing accident. We had gone up the 
canyon for a picnic after church and, 
after we had eaten and roasted marsh- 
mallows, Simon and his four older 
siblings ran up the path to the next 
campsite. No one saw Simon fall in 
the horribly fast river, which was just 
out of sight of our campsite, but it 
only took a few seconds to realize he 
wasn’t with the other children. But he 
was like that, always running ahead, 
always curious and so busy. Unless 
you have had a really busy child like 
he was, you just can’t understand 
how much energy it took to con- 
stantly be aware of where he was and 
what he was doing. But all it took that 
day was a few minutes when I was 
resting on a picnic bench, nearly eight 
months pregnant with our seventh 
child. After a week of searching, 
family members found his body in 
the river. We buried him on July 3, 
2002. My life will never be the same. 


When you give birth to a child, your 
life never is the same. Children come, 
and you do everything for them. Then 


they grow up and don’t need you so 
much. Eventually they move out. You 
don’t miss the four year old who is 
now eleven; in fact, your memories of 
that eleven year old as a younger 
child dim, and it seems all right. But 
when one leaves at such a young age, 
everything gets frozen in time and 
becomes so special — perhaps too 
much so. 


I am comforted by the promise of 
raising Simon in the resurrection, 

but it seems so far away. I am also 
comforted by my faith that he is busy 
and happy in heaven. Maybe Si did 
not need to go through the work and 
struggles that happen in this life. I 
also believe that this life will indeed 
go by quickly and when it is over, 
none of the pain and heartache will 
matter —just as, even though I had a - 
great time in high school and college, 
nothing that happened then really 
seems to matter now. It’s easy to say 
these things — they help a little — but 
then I remember him, and I cry for 
missing him. My life now seems like a 
dream; my life before Si’s death seems 
like my “real life.” 


All of us, if we live long enough, will 
experience losing someone we love. 

It is unavoidable. That's all life is, 
though—changes, changes, changes. 
You go along and when something 
terrible happens to a friend, family 
member, or neighbor, you are sad for 
a little while and then your life contin- 
ues as before. In the months before we 
lost Simon, both our next-door neigh- 
bor and the neighbor behind our 
house lost their older boys, one to a 
car accident and one to an unknown 
heart problem. One of them told me, 
“This is something that happens to 
other people.” And she was right. 


We are so blessed in this day and age 
not to routinely lose children. I am so 
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very blessed to have six other 
beautiful sons and daughters. Our 
sweet new baby, Nicholas Simon, 
was born only seven weeks after 
Simon’s death. He keeps me busy, 
but every day I have times when I 
weep for the loss of my busy and 
beautiful blond four year old with 
the big smile. When I get really 
sad, I do what Elder Packer sug- 
gests —I sing. I find that when I 
sing hymns, I can’t think of any- 
thing else. There are many church 
hymns that have inspiring verses. 


I have read many books in the 
last seven months on losing chil- 
dren and on grief, as well as what 
the prophets and the scriptures 
say about life after death. The 
books and articles mostly deal 
with what to expect during the 
grief process. They have helped 
me keep my mind off my pain, 
but it is a hard life for me now. 


What I have to offer is only my 
singular experience. People tell 
me I am a strong person, and I 
have always believed this. After 
my grandmother lost a baby, her 
fourth and last, she was never the 
same. She had a nervous break- 
down and, even though she lived 
into her eighties, she always had 
“poor health” and “nerves.” I 
experienced a torn vein during 
the delivery of Nicholas and had 
to spend ten days in bed, so | 
could sympathize in a greater 
way with my grandmother. I 
hope I won't spend the next forty 
years as an invalid, but life just 
doesn’t seem to have much color 
any more. Ninety per cent of the 
time I either don’t think about 
Simon or I am okay with my 
feelings, but it’s that other ten 
per cent that I’d rather not have 
to go through. 


In the few months following the 
accident, our family continued in 
a mostly normal way. We went to 
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Lagoon, we took trips, the kids 
went back to school. I cried 
mostly in my car and the shower 
when the older children were at 
school. I thought about Simon, 
the things we did together, and 
how he looked and talked nearly 
constantly. One morning, I was 
driving out of the parking lot 
from the pediatrician’s office at 
noon, and I realized that I had not 
even thought once about my four 
big kids at school but had spent 
all morning thinking about 

Simon —so silly when I can’t do 
anything for him! Thankfully, this 
obsession has passed, and now I 
can go for an hour or two, busy 
with the baby, cooking, shopping, 
or working on the computer and 
not think about missing Simon. 


I have been so blessed to have 
those close neighbors and other 
friends who have experienced los- 
ing children. It is good to talk to 
another person who understands. 


I turned forty this month, and my 
mother asked me if I felt sad 
about it, and I told her that I was 
glad because it put me one year 
closer to death. She was alarmed 
at this attitude. Several years ago, 
I had some health problems that 
made me worry that I would 
have a life-threatening disease. I 
was So terrified then, but I’m not 
any longer. I know I need to 


- spend the time I have been 


allotted here serving others and 
doing as much good as I can. 
This world is beautiful, and my 
children are so sweet and great, 
but death would be fine as well. 
All those pioneers —as well as 
my grandmother —have been 
reunited with their lost children. 


Life is a journey. Simon has run 
ahead again, but hopefully, if I 
hurry along, I'll be able to catch 
up with him eventually. 








Helen Candland Stark Essay Winner 








by Kylie Nielson Turley 


Not quite ten years ago, I sat ina 
Relief Society lesson, hovering on the 
edge of my metal folding chair, 
anxiously awaiting the “quiz” the 
teacher promised she was handing 
out. It was silly to be nervous, I grant 
you that, but back then the mere 
mention of tests or quizzes was 
enough to send me into a fit of 
nerves, a remnant from years of 
school and grade pressure. The test 
turned out to be simple: What was 
your grandmother’s maiden name? 
Surprisingly, I was one of two in the 
room who knew the answer, and | 
could not resist showing off as I easily 
told them about Olive Wood Nielson. 
I should have realized then how my 
grandmother has interwoven herself 
into the nooks and crannies of my life, 
yet not until my Grandpa died did I 
find her. When I would try to write 
down my memories of him, she was 
there, peeking out of every paragraph, 
stealing center stage in a story 
supposedly about someone else. 


My grandmother died a few years 
ago, and I think of her constantly. 
Part of the problem is that, in my 
mind, she is connected to food: I eat, 
and I remember. Almost all of my 
food memories are delicious, though 
there was the rare event with fish 
Jell-O, a strange-tasting (fermented 
that Thanksgiving?) cranberry relish, 
and lentil stew, which we all ate 
anyway because Dad taught us to eat 
everything. (He learned it from his 
mom and the famous plate of creamed 
peas, which he gagged on and threw 
up once. Or twice. The story changes.) 


But usually food was the celebration. 
Christmas buffets were set around the 
dining room table with freezing slush 
drink in silver tea cups; platters of 
turkey, ham, and beef; relish trays of 
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homemade dill pickles and crunchy 
round carrot chips (instead of the 
typical sticks); a bowl of German red 
cabbage; and plates and plates of 
desserts. When I was younger, the 
banquets always included fresh, hot 
homemade crescent rolls, but then 
came the Christmas that the rolls were 
frozen and reheated. Perhaps it was 
the same year as the fish Jell-O, a 
turning point year. I remember asking 
about the rolls and being told that 
“Grandma is getting older” and “It’s 
just too much work for her.” I was 
young, hooked on stability, and 
devastated by the breach in tradition. 


But other traditions continued: On 
May 29, Dad packed us kids into the 
Suburban for the one-mile drive to 
Grandma’s house so we could “help” 
her make my mother’s birthday cake. 
Perhaps we were allowed to dump 
the sugar in the batter or cut the 
waxed paper into cake-pan-sized 
circles, but I do not recall it. Grandma 
did the work as she sifted the pre- 
sifted flour not once but twice and 
turned out light-as-air cakes. We 
never told her that we preferred them 
“doughy” —sunk in the middle where 
they did not quite cook and the frost- 
ing ran down. Nor did we ever con- 
fess that my mother’s wonderful angel 
food cakes (“Yvonne, how do you 
make this cake? It is so light!”) came 
straight out of the Betty Crocker box. 


I am laughing as I read this. Perhaps 
someone who did not know my 
Grandma is picturing a cookies-and- 
milk grandma with a flower print 
dress and a knick-knack cluttered 
home. My Grandma did bake, but she 
is the one in the classy silk dress 
entertaining prophets, senators, and 
other distinguished guests in her 
immaculate strawberry-accented 
kitchen. She is the one unlikely to be 
awed by her prominent guest, more 


likely to shake her head in polite 
disapproval with a slight raise of her 
eyebrows when a famous person was 
“picky” or requested something 
outlandish like fresh mountain trout, 
which she, the perfect hostess, then 
felt obligated to provide. My 
Grandma is the one who stopped to 
read the Sunday comics as she got 
lunch ready, laughing out loud when 
something struck her as funny. She 
never rushed, but the meal was 
miraculously ready. Somehow she 
moved with grace and purpose, 
smashing candy canes to fine dust 
for mixing with plain vanilla ice 
cream while simultaneously baking 
the lamb, boiling the mint sauce, 
scrubbing the baby garden carrots, 
washing the fresh lettuce, and 
popping the green Jell-Os with 
cottage cheese out of their individual- 
sized molds. Grandpa and I might 
have gotten around to choosing the 
placemats and filling the glasses with 
ice water in the meantime. 


After Sunday lunches or family 
dinners, I remember washing most of 
the dishes by hand, loading them up 
on the old white drying rack right 
above the completely functioning 
dishwasher. Grandma scrubbed those 
copper-bottomed pans with Ajax for 
so many years that she wore holes 
right through them. The gray speckled 
tile flour was spic-and-span as well. 
She scrubbed it on her hands and 
knees, whistling random notes that 
rarely went along with any song I 
ever knew. In the kitchen is where I 
picture her —standing at the edge of 
the counter as she says, “Girls, don’t 
you want a Dairy Queen Dilly?” We 
do, but we look politely towards my 
father who replies, “Oh, no, Mom. 
We're fine.” She looks at us again and 
blatantly ignores her son, “Of course 
you want some Dillys. One of you 
girls go get those Dillys from the deep 
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freeze,” and that would be that. How 
many times did I come in from the 
swimming pool to sit at her polished 
wooden table and eat a red Dilly, my 
bare legs sticking to the plastic- 
covered cushioned chairs? 


On those hot summer days, Grandma 
wore her green linen skirt, ironed to a 
crisp line about two inches below the 
knee. Her loose white cotton blouse 
dotted with green leaves and flowers 
was left untucked and topped outside 
the skirt with a little green belt. She 
wore her heavy brown support hose. 
Shoes? I don’t remember. She did 

_ wear tennis shoes at times, which 
embarrassed me during high school. 
Now I understand the need for 
comfort before beauty, but then it was 
funny: gray-and-silver streaked 
running shoes, nylons, and a tailored 
gray wool skirt. She and Grandpa 
would hold hands and walk up 
Skyline Drive to the canal bridge. As 
the years passed, they began walking 
around the driveway circle, then 
merely up and down the front 
hallway, and then not at all. 


Her hair was always pulled up in the 
same bun. I remember the day I saw 
her brushing it. What was I? Ten? 
Eleven? I was surprised at the length, 
surprised that she brushed slowly, 

_ stroking her soft bristled silver brush 
gently through the white hair. I had 
been silly, never considering that 
grandmas must brush and fix their 
hair. I had only ever seen it up, 
puffed to frame her face, then tucked 
into a smooth, loose bun on top and 
covered with an unseen hair net. 
During those last sad years, the back 
of the puff was flattened from lying in 
bed; loose hairs escaped the net hither 
and thither, askew rather than 
smoothed back. Finally the bun gave 
way altogether to lay long and white 
in a droopy lowdown ponytail. This 
was a different grandmother. 


My Grandma was the one who 
insisted, “Skirts are warmer than 


pants, girls.” I saw her in pants 
twice — once in a photograph and 
once when we went fishing. That 
was not the only time she went 
fishing with us; it was just the only 
time she wore pants to go fishing. 


I remember driving her home 

from the cabin after one of those 

last excursions “to the mountains.” 
Seventeen, confident, and smooth, 

I was sailing down the newly 

paved road. After peeping over 

my shoulder a few times from the 
back seat, she announced (to 
Grandpa), “Personally, I never go 
above thirty-five on these roads.” I 
slowed down, but then I let the speed 
creep back up when she was not 
watching. Back then I thought I knew 
better. I thought I knew. 


Driving with me was probably the 
reason why she got so anxious about 
our going to the mountains. She 
would call and fret, worry and stew, 
concerned until we were safe at home 
on Saturday night. Things got stuck in 
her mind like that. Usually, though, it 
was something like a scripture. For 
two or three years after a particularly 
motivational Relief Society lesson, she 
would ask us if we could answer the 
question that Christ posed to Peter, 
“But whom say ye that I am?” 
Standing beside the kitchen bulletin 
board with her shoulders back and 
her head erect, she would point her 
index finger and enunciate each 
syllable, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” This is how I want 
to remember her — with tears in her 
eyes, repeating with perfect clarity her 
testimony in Peter’s words, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


I wish I had her conviction and her 
faith. I wish her personality slipped 
on me as easily as her clothes. I would 
take her strength off its green-and- 
gold painted wooden hanger and 
slide my arms through the cool silk 
sleeves, and then button it up to my 
chin. I would take her honesty like a 





blazer and snap it tight, and then 
shrug my arms into the sleeves. The 
honesty would sit square on my 
shoulders and slide unwrinkled down 
my arms to rest lightly over my 
wrists. If 1 had my choice, | would 
rummage in her dark walk-in closet 
for her love of the Lord, her sense of 
humor, her homemaking skills. No 
doubt they would be in green padded 
dress bags, draping straight on match- 
ing hangers. They would be neither 
form-fitted nor boxy; she never was 
one for the whims of fashion. 


My mother sent me some of 
Grandma’s clothes the summer after 
she died —a brown and cream wool 
skirt with a light brown silk blouse 
and a matching tan blazer. I picture 
Grandma wearing this outfit to 
church on a winter Wyoming Sunday, 
where she sits on the front row, 
leaning forward, poised for intent 
listening. Today the blouse and blazer 
fit me well, though the fancy name 
brands tell me they were made solely 
for her. The personalized tailoring 
dates the plaid skirt: 9-11-78. Lined 
with smooth satin, the skirt feels cool 
and nice, but there is an extra inch or 
two of fabric around my waist. I could 
indulge regularly in buttery crescent 
rolls and peanut butter pie, and 

Iam sure it would fit in no time. Or I 
could make a few slight alterations, 


continued on page 27 
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Believing All TI hings 


by Aimee Hickman 


For the past year, my husband and I 
had the opportunity to wander over 
this earth in search of all things good. 
Making the Thirteenth Article of Faith 
our primary guide and holding a firm 
belief that it is indeed possible to 
believe, hope, and endure all things, 
we launched ourselves headlong into 
the world of Latin American popular 
Catholicism in search of all things 
virtuous, lovely, and praiseworthy. To 
our surprise and delight, Paul’s 
admonition was easy to follow as we 
began to discover and believe that 
everything that is good is good no 
matter what its source. Such revela- 
tions liberated us from long-held, 
unconscious prejudices, and after only 
a few short weeks, we began to feel at 
home in the Mormon-Catholic 
universe we were now living in. 


This peaceful coexistence was 
epitomized nine months into our 
pilgrimage year when we found 
ourselves in the Andean city of 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, with accommo- 
dations at the recently dedicated 
Mormon Temple. After having experi- 
enced so many wonderful moments in 
the bright crush of Catholic festivals, 
rituals, and churches, we were excited 
for the chance to experience the height 
of our Mormon-ness in the midst of 
this otherworldly cultural and spiritu- 
al pilgrimage. The familiarity of the 
temple ritual was very comforting 
after nine months of sacrament meet- 
ings in other languages (I once blas- 
phemously compared it to how it felt 
to eat at McDonalds in the middle of 
Paraguay) and gave me a sense of 
home ina land where the air was too 
thin for my thick lungs and I was too 
tall and “gringo” to ever blend in. 


After a wonderful day of temple 
worship, we arose early the next 
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morning and set out to continue our 
Catholic research by taking a thirty- 
minute taxi ride from the temple to a 
much-revered shrine to the Virgin of 
Urkupina, a site where the Virgin 
Mary appeared to an Aymara Indian 
in the early part of the last century. As 
the annual pilgrimage to her shrine 
would be coming up in a few weeks, 
an event that draws millions of 
Bolivians, her shrine that day was 
relatively empty. With only the 
presence of an old woman coming to 
collect a heaping clot of melted wax 
left from so many candles faithfully 
burning, my husband and I were able 
to get a good, long look at the image 
of this tiny Virgin who presided so 
sweetly over her humble shelter of 
lava rock and timbers painted to look 
like palm trees. 


After making our own prayers of 
gratitude for the women and men 
whose faith covers the hilltops of 
South America with such monuments 
of love, we headed back down to our 
cab, where rows of orange tarps 
housing swarms of home-made 
religious trinkets awaited us. It was 
amazing how many vendors stood at 
the bottom of that hill on a day when 
we were the only visitors in sight. As 
we tried to decide between a bottle of 
Catholic/ Andean good luck trinkets 
or a miniature recreation of the shrine 
constructed from glass bottles and 
painted pebbles, a number of women 
approached us, peddling other wares. 
When we turned down a woman 
trying to sell us two liters of beer and 
another holding a fistful of fireworks 
because, as we told them, we were 
only interested in buying religious 
items, they left shaking their heads 
confusedly and muttering something 
in their native Aymara language that 
we couldn’t understand. 


With a sack of flashy good luck 


trinkets in hand, we headed back to 
our cab and slowed as we saw a 
seemingly ancient Andean priestess 
crouched in folds of thick black skirt 
fabric behind the car. In a blackened 
and battered tin pan at her feet 
billowed puffs of golden incense, and 
her ginger root fingers seemed to 
mimic that motion as she gestured for 
us to come where she sat. As we came 
closer, she crossed herself and us as 
she asked us if we would like to 
receive a blessing. This kind of experi- 
ence being the very motivation for our 
research, we barely had time to say 
“si” before she began a twenty-minute 
incantation to the Virgin/Pachamama 
(an Andean combination of the Virgin 
Mary and the Pre-Colombian earth 
goddess) as she doused the coals with 
thick handfuls of the yellow incense. 


Instructing us to hold this pan of 
golden pine scented smoke between 
us, she began singing throaty prayers 
to the Virgin (or her “little mother,” as 
she called her) on our behalf. Her 
prayers beseeched that the Virgin 
“who knows our hearts” would bless 
us with health and protect us from 
harm. She offered a prayer for the 
fertility of my womb (within two 
months I was pregnant!) and blessed 
us with prosperity and the strength to 
continue our journey. As she closed 
her hymn, she clapped her hands over 
the incense and, taking the pan from 
our hands, instructed us to do the 
same in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


It was only at this moment that I 
realized that a small crowd of vendors 
and passersby had gathered, anxious 
to participate. Assuming the blessing 
was over, I was preparing to make an 
offering to this kind priestess when 
she took two thick amber bottles of 
beer from one of the same vendors we 
had turned down because we thought 
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her wares were not religious and 
vigorously began shaking them until 
foam quickly burst into the sky. 
Explaining that the Virgin/Pacha- 
mama loves beer, our little priestess 
poured it into our hands and over our 
heads, instructing us to rub the beer in 
our pockets because it would bring 
prosperity. Taking the items we had 
purchased at the little stands, the 
priestess proceeded to drown them in 
beer foam while pouring the rest of 
the bottle into the ground for the 
offering and enjoyment of the 
Pachamama, the whole time singing 
and praying “Oh Mamita, sabe sus 
corazones,” (“Oh, little mother, you 
know their hearts”) and requesting 
her to reward us for our faithfulness. 


Just as the commotion seemed to be 
dying down, another vendor handed 
the priestess a fistful of fireworks, 
which she lit in the hot coals and 
quickly threw as they burst wildly 
and loudly into the sky. With that 
and a generous sprinkling of confetti 
over our heads, the blessing came to 
an end. 


Our pockets now loaded with beer 
and Catholic/indigenous trinkets, the 
priestess and the others present 
proceeded to hug and kiss us, pro- 
nouncing the day good as they did so. 
It was so exhilarating, so spontaneous 
and honest that my husband and | felt 
dizzy with delight as our cab raced 
through market-filled streets and 


nauseating rotaries 
back to the elegant 
edifice that stood as 
its own beacon to 
the Saints of 
Cochabamba. 


Shaking what we 
hoped was the last of 
the confetti from our 
hair, we made it to 
our room undetected 
and quickly changed 
clothes and washed 
up before racing the 
few steps to the 
temple to participate 
in sealing ordinances. For the next 
four hours, we were able to engage in 
the sacred sealing of Bolivian families. 
Participating in these holy and famil- 
iar ordinances, performed for women 
named Maria de Agonia (Mary of the 
Agonies), Maria de Trinidad (Mary of 
the Trinity), and woman after woman 
named for the Virgin who, through 
the proxy of our Andean Priestess, 
had blessed us that day, I couldn't 
help but feel more at home in my 
Mormon-Catholic cosmos than I ever 
had before. Kneeling at one of the 
many altars where we work to seal 
the whole world up into one enor- 
mous family, I glimpsed a piece of 
pink confetti glittering from beneath 
a black-gold curl on my husband's 
head and was seized with a sudden 
desire to celebrate this occasion, the 
welding of families, with the ardor 


Interwoven continued from page 25 


tuck an extra pleat here and there, and 
wear her clothing as myself. 


Each year as the summer heat cools, 

I think about surrounding myself in 
Grandma’s clothing, knowing even 
now that I appear both chic and 
absurd. I stand there in my expensive 
tan blazer, maybe even get a 
compliment or two from those who 


_ have an eye for elegant clothing. But 


even as I stand ramrod straight, 
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pretending I have her posture, I wish 
for one more moment to be barefoot, 
slumped in my wet swimming suit on 
a sticky plastic chair, licking a 


dripping red Dilly. «6# 


The winner of this year’s essay contest, 

Kylie Nielson Turley, lives in Provo, Utah. 
Kylie has three children and one on the way. 
Kylie usually teaches a class or two of Honors 
Freshman Writing at BYU, but she has taken 





and openness that had been extended 
to us that same day. 


Clasping the thick weathered hand 
of the elderly Bolivian woman now 
kneeling in proxy as the daughter of 
the woman I was standing in for, 
reverence became exhilaration as I 
felt myself being bound in spirit, 
body, and belief to a culture and 
people whose generous extension of 
faith both here and in the hilltop 
shrines of the Andes have left our 
lives doubly blessed and every 
experience doubly sanctified. 


Such an exchange of faith has proven 
to be my salvation because | am now 
more at home in a world where I 
have learned there is as much to 
glean as to give and that to believe all 
things ultimately leaves you saved by 


them all. «c# 


a semester off to work on the Mormon 
Women's Exhibit, which will be on display 
from January to May of 2004 at the BYU 
library. (Kylie invites all to come see the 
display!) Kylie enjoys waterskiing and rock 
climbing with her husband and is happily 
involved in her newest endeavor, the “Books-I- 
Should-Have-Read” club. (Crime and 
Punishment was last month’s selection; 
Moby Dick is this month’s.) 


A poem of Kylie’s can also be found on page 21. 
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My Red Rock Road 


by Linda Hoffman Kimball 


Mid August. I’m in Provo on business 
without my family this time. Prepara- 
tions for a speaking engagement have 
made me nutty and nervous, but 
that’s successfully behind me. I'll be 
back in the throws of home life and 
its sublime and ridiculous demands 
before I know it. 


Right now, though, I have no one 
else’s needs to meet or schedules to 
keep or nerves to soothe. I have two 
days before my flight back. I have a 
rental car. It’s time for a one-woman 
road trip. 


I get into the car at seven in the 
morning and head southeast. I’m not 
doing the I-15 route this time. I’ve’ 
enjoyed several happy visits to the 
Cedar City Shakespeare Festival in 
central Utah, a couple episodes wad- 
ing the Narrows, even a hike up the 
steep, switch-backed trail of Walter’s 
Wiggles in Zion National Park—a 
genuine feat for a gal with 
serious vertigo issues. 


This time I’m heading southeast. 
New territory. I’m prepared for 
the trip although I’m uncertain 
about my exact destination. I 
have air conditioning, Krispy- 
Kremes, maps, guide books, and 
anew Tony Hillerman tape to 
listen to. 


I'll drive at least to Moab— about 
three hours. Then maybe farther 
south. A friend grew up in Bluff. 
I could check that out. No plans. 3 
We'll see what feels right. A little P 
odyssey. 


Not far out of Provo, the scenery 
changes. The highway wends 
between red canyons —some 
man-made, some God-made. 


Soon I travel miles without seeing 
other vehicles. I am alone in my com- 
fortable car viewing unimaginable 
expanses. Could there be anything 
more foreign to my humid mid-west- 
ern prairies or my east coast salty air? 


Hours pass. 


I am alert. Eyes wide. No middle line 
monotony. The earth has caught me. 


Vast. 
Bare. 
Majestic. 
Exultant. 
Timeless. 
Ageless. 
Emphatic. 


Eventually, I drive through Moab, 
jarred by the garish shops, gas 
stations, watered lawns, and 
billboards. I see the turn-off for 
Arches, but I haven’t come far 
enough yet. I can feel it. 
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Soon back into the sage and red. 
Startling exclamation points of rock in 
the flat expanse. Yes! Yes! 


More hours pass. I am bathed in the 
colors, swaddled in the spareness. If I 
rolled down the window, would I 
hear Alleluias shimmering up from 
the asphalt like heat waves? 


I become aware that if I were to 

leave my temperature-controlled car 
and venture out into this foreign 
environment, I would die as surely as 
a deep-sea diver would outside his 
suit and hoses. It is by grace and 
modern technology that I am saved. 


No pioneer blood runs through 

these veins. No ancestor blasted a 
passage at Hole in the Rock to lower 
the saints and oxen and wagons) 
hundreds of feet down—and down 
and down—because there was no 
other way. No doubt I would have 
been too obstreperous to have agreed 
to that journey. 


But this one is mine. I stop to 
investigate Edge of the Cedars 
State Park. Besides the rangers, I 
am the only one there. From the 
ruins, I look across the valley 
and see no one. In Blanding, I 
stop at Purple Sage Trading Post. 
Besides the store manager, I am 
the only one there. I boost the 
local economy. 


Bluff passes before I know I’ve 
been through it. It’s not yet time 
to stop. 


But the Hillerman tape finishes. 
Maybe the radio will keep me 
company. The only channel I get 
with clarity is AM 660, KTNN, 
the Voice of the Navajo Nation. It 
is a mix of country western and 
Navajo chant with ads and 
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announcements in a mix of Navajo 
and English. 


I am in Arizona now. I am on reserva- 
tion land. A calf looks up at me lack- 
adaisically from the other lane. He is 
the only other “traffic” on the road. 


As I approach Chinle, there are more 
cars, more buildings, more people. 
Canyon de Chelly. That’s my destina- 
tion. This feels right. 


I drive to the canyon rim and watch 
the sun set. The Navajo craftsmen 
who sell wares off their tailgates pack 
up and leave. I am the only one there. 


I inhale the dry sage scented air. I 
receive the balm and unction of the 
land. 


In the morning, after a night at the 
Thunderbird Lodge, I join six others 
and our Navajo guide for a half-day 
canyon bottom tour. We see the ruins 
of ancient civilizations. We see the 
industry of contemporary locals. We 
hear the lore of many tribes, their 
successes and their great grief. 


Here I have an inkling of Moses’ 
experience, though I am in an 
“exceedingly low place,” not the 
“exceedingly high mountain” where 
God and Moses met. 


Behold, I am the Lord God Almighty, and 
Endless is my name, and I am without 
beginning of days or end of years, and is 
not this endless? And behold, thou art my 
[child]; wherefore look and I will show 
thee the workmanship of mine hands, but 
not all, for my works are without end, and 
also my words, for they never cease. 
(Moses 1:3-4) 


It's time to head north again. I do, but 
without rushing. I want more hours 
basking in the peace and power of 
this place. 


I travel again—stopping, shopping, 
_ listening to the Voice of the Navajo 
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Nation. As the sun begins to set, I’m 
just past Moab. AM 660 finally fades. 
I fiddle with the knob, trying to find 
something else. 


NPR comes in. Wonderful, familiar 
NPR. The perfect segue back into 

my more mundane life. The program 
is yet another blessing. It is a 
conversation with the author of the 
famous song “Let There Be Peace 

on Earth” (“.. . and let it begin with 
me ...). Again I am impressed. I see 
the broad-brush grandness of Deity, 
working through the creative 
processes of the planet to lift us all 
to peace and responsibility for it. A 
lovely message, a universal message, 
an impressively appropriate message 
for the soul-deep massage I have 
experienced on my odyssey. 


But then, they begin interviewing 
high school students from a small 
town outside of Boston who sing this 
song in their choral group. What do 
they think of its meaning, asks the 
interviewer. The students are 
respectful, thoughtful, and articulate. 
The clip of their performance is 
heartwarming if not fully ready for 
Carnegie Hall. The narrator then 
identifies these singers as the youth 
from Belmont High School in 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 


My home town. 


I nearly had to pull off to the side of 
the road. 
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Okay. I get it. I get it. This is not just a 
broad global message. This is 
in some inexplicably miraculous way 
a message divinely crafted for me. 
Could God be more direct? I don’t 
think so. You, Linda. I’ve got personal 
flashers with your name on them all 
around this message, so listen up. Let 
there be peace on earth and let it 
begin with YOU. This, Linda. This is 
what you need to do. Don’t ask any 
questions. Just do this. Seek peace. 
Nourish peace. Peace be unto you 
and from you. 


Where Moses’ reaction to his 
encounter with God was “Now, for 
this cause I know that man is nothing, 
which thing I never had supposed,” 
mine is different. Like Moses, I am 
utterly amazed. But not at my 
nothingness but that apparently I 

am not nothing, which perhaps too 
often is a “thing which I never had 
supposed.” Even in all of this vast- 
ness — this endless, ageless, enormous, 
majestic grandeur —I feel God knows 
I exist, that I matter to him, that Iam 
indeed his child. 


Written by God in the fleshy tablet of 
my heart: “Let there be peace on 
earth, and let it begin with me.” This 
message — with its profound heraldry 
and transcendent delivery —is a gift 
from God in the red rock desert, vast, 
timeless, ageless, expansive, and 
emphatic. 


Alleluia. «c# 
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An Instant Winner 


by Elisabeth Dredge Beutler 


You may have already won! You could be 
an instant winner! FREE PRIZE! 


Only nine years old and my son Jack 
is already being bombarded daily 
with these messages. Cereal boxes, 
TV, magazines, the Internet, and even 
the “kid” newspaper he brings home 
from school are filled with these 
promises of millions of dollars, new 
computers, trips to Disneyland — the 
list goes on and on. 


Show Jack a cereal box advertis- 
ing a “free” giveaway, and he'll 
want to send away for it. Show 
him an ad promising “You could 
be the next big winner!” and not 
only will he want to enter it, he 
will honestly believe that he has a 
good chance of winning. 


My son is by nature sweet, 
trusting, and naive, as every 
nine-year-old should be. In 

some ways, though, Jack already 
has adult dreams. This is a boy 
who recently told me, “I’m only 
nine, but I’m already making 
plans for the future.” These plans 
include writing comic books and 
inventing new, cool video games. 
He is already working hard on 
these goals. 


New issues of his original, pencil- 
illustrated, and quite hilarious comic 
books come out periodically at our 
house. They have titles like, “ Action 
Pig and the Pumpkin Poltergeist” 

(A. P.’s best weapons are his “pork 
chopper” and “bacon boomerang”) 
and “Super Snake vs. King Cobra” 
(the intro to this one is an explanation 
of S. S.’s “hissstory”). 


On the other hand, when recently 
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asked what he likes to do in his spare 
time on his fourth-grade question- 
naire, Jack answered, “Sit around like 
an old couch potato.” 


I suppose I could go the brutal 
honesty route —let him in on the adult 
realities of life. The cold, hard truth 
that he is probably not ever going to 
win one of those contests. That “free” 
doesn’t always —in fact, rarely ever — 
mean truly free. That by the time 

you spend all the money on UPC 
symbols and shipping and handling, 
you might as well have gone to the 





store and bought the box of crayons 
yourself. 


I wonder if fourth grade math has 
prepared him to grasp the notion of 
statistical probability —that he is 
much more likely to get struck by 
lightning than win an all-expense- 
paid trip to Disneyland. I could also 
inform Jack that the entertainment 
business is one of the hardest ones to 
succeed in. Practically impossible. 
He may be facing million-to-one 
odds. He will have to get used to lots 
of hard work, competition, and maybe 
lots of rejection. I could tell him that, 


frankly, he has a much better chance 
of becoming something more mun- 
dane, such as an accountant. 


I could do that, and maybe I should. 
Maybe, but doesn’t Jack have enough 
to worry about already? Last week he 
saw an old abandoned building and 
remarked, “That looks like a perfect 
hiding place for terrorists.” He has 
noticed a child’s picture flashed on 
the news and asked me, “That's 
the girl that got kidnapped, right, 
Mama?” Some of the cold, hard 
realities of adult life can’t be kept 
from him. So, instead of letting 
him in on all of them at once, I 
think for now I'll just let him keep 
dreaming. 


The other day, I noticed on one of — 
his contest forms that the cut-off 
date had already passed. I almost 
told him, but then I went ahead and 
stuck the stamp on it anyway. 
Maybe some of his optimism is 
rubbing off on me. Maybe that is one 
of the best things about being the 
mother of a nine-year-old boy. If 37 
cents is all it takes to keep his hope 
alive in this big, scary world, Ill 


tux consider it a bargain. 


Besides, who am I to say, anyway? 
Maybe he'll actually win one of those 
contests someday. Maybe he'll 
become the next Bill Watterson. 
Stranger, more wonderful miracles 
happen everyday. Like a fiery Arizona 
sunset. Like a baby boy being born on 
a hot July afternoon and nine years 
later kissing his mother goodnight. 
And then going to sleep believing that 
the whole world is out there, just 
waiting for him to be the next big 
winner. Either way, I’m happy. Just as 
long as he knows that, accountant or 
comic writer, he’ll always be a big 


winner to this old couch potato. «6# 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 


I enjoyed reading Margaret Dredge’s 
review of the movie Singles Ward in 
the Spring 2002 issue (“Film- 
making: Tapping the Mormon 
Market”) but would like to offer a 
different opinion on the movie’s 
music. Ms. Dredge writes, “My one 
major complaint about Singles Ward is 
the soundtrack. . . . The transforma- 
tion of the music [Primary songs and 
hymns set to rock beats] and the 
retention of the traditional sacred 
verses seemed to be done in a spirit 
@: mockery... .” 


I disagree. I consider producers Simon 
True and frank g.’s soundtrack 
(released by Guapo Recording 
Company, 2002) to be a particularly 
insightful, artistically provocative, and 
perceptive critique of young adult 
Mormon culture. The music captures 
the complex self-reflective identity of 
young adults for whom Primary 

songs and hymns are intrinsically 
embedded in our minds, even though 
we exist within (and therefore assimi- 
late) popular —i.e., secular —culture to 
some extent. To dismiss the sound- 
track categorically as “Christian rock” 
and a mockery of sacred themes is to 
miss arguably the most intelligent 
part of the film. 


For people raised in American 
Mormon culture, the “soundtrack of 
real life” embraces popular sounds 
and a rock beat, but the melodies and 
mantras that are ever-present in the 
sub-conscience remain best-loved 
Primary songs and hymns. As we 
grow up, the styles of music that we 
listen to invariably leave the realm of 
Primary rhymes and gentle piano 
accompaniments. At stake youth 
dances, a rock beat provides the 
background. At Institute barbecues, 


our favorite local alt bands’ albums 
are spun on the CD player (the 
Children’s Songbook CDs don’t make it 
into rotation, and hymn-sings don’t 
really occur on Friday nights). Yet, 
how these contemporary musics 
weave together with our sacred 
childhood memories is representative 
of how we explore our own emerging 
adult Mormon identities. 


The film depicts young adult life so 
candidly that we laugh (and cry!) 
through our self-recognition in 
parody and extreme; the music 
depicts the ironic confrontation 
between hip culture and sacred 
themes. In fact, I believe that it would 
have been a mockery of depicting 
young adult culture had the sound- 
track not been stylistically authentic 
in terms of popular sounds. 


Producers True and g. give voice to 
that complex juxtaposition of pop 
culture and sacred identity through 
underground and alt bands’ versions 
of those childhood songs. The execu- 
tion of these arrangements is dead-on 
from a stylistic and musical stand- 
point, certainly worthy of artistic 
praise above and beyond any other 
aspect of the work. The producers 
hired an eclectic range of bands and 
musicians, most of whom play the 
club scenes in California and Utah. 
Country rock (with soundscapes 
from the Eagles’ era), Electronica, 
Hip Hop, some Emo, and even Neo- 
Swing mix with straight-up Indie 
Rock. The performances are 
convincing, the grooves enticing, the 
arrangements innovative, and the 
results just plain good. 


Furthermore, close listening reveals 
that the musicians have borrowed 
subtle acoustical signifiers from the 
performance traditions of western 


Christianity. Pipe organs and church 
bells are part of the soundscape in 
some of the tracks, resonating with 
the sacred lyrics and childhood 
melodies. This depth of creativity is 
well worth exploring. (Listen, for 
instance, for the bells in Jamen 
Brooks’ “God Be With You” or the 
audible Hammond organ in the 
opening of Slender’s “Come, Come 
Ye Saints.”) 


Ms. Dredge admits a categorical 
“aversion to Christian rock” and 
Christian pop. While the question of 
what “pop music” is or isn’t deserves 
far more space than available here, 
suffice it to say that one simply can’t 
apply those labels to this particular 
collection as a whole. Furthermore, 
her objection to sacred texts set to 
secular accompaniments denies the 
origins of those very hymns that 
appear in the film. Historically, those 
hymns came into being through just 
that procedure: sacred and spiritual 
lyrics were combined with popular 
vernacular melodies and accompani- 
ments to create the works we know 
and love today —“In Our Lovely 
Deseret” and “Come, Come Ye 
Saints” being two prime examples. 


To dismiss a creative work such as 
this soundtrack without critically 
asking what insight it might offer into 
young adult Mormon culture, the 
quest for self-identity, and the 
socio-cultural complexities that 
accompany this journey is to miss 
much of what it offers. If one views 
the soundtrack as both an artistic 
creation and an artistic statement, 
then it has much to say, and I, for one, 
find its perspective quite insightful 


and interesting. «6# 


Jocelyn R. Neal 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Website Update 


Exponent II's website,www.exponent2.org, 
has been down for some time now. We 
are currently working to get our new and 
improved site, www.ExponentlLorg, 
operational. We will send out an email 
when it is up and running via our list- 
serve (which you can join at 
http://groups.yahoo.com/group/exponent_sup- 
porters). 


Thank you for your patience! 


OPER 


Coming Attractions 


Future issues of Exponent II will include 
articles on 1) women and how they 
handle power and 2) single women in 
the church. If you are interested in writ- 
ing on these subjects, please contact us. 
We are also interested in hearing from 
quilters who would like to talk about 
their work and who have photographs of 
their quilts, as well as from women who 
are involved in types of sports that are 
not those usually embraced by women. 
We are also pleased to announce that the 
Midwest Pilgrims group will be the guest 
editors of the upcoming issue of the 
paper. We have enjoyed our long associa- 
tion with the Midwest women and are 
pleased to help them celebrate their 
twenty-year anniversary via this issue. 


Exponent Retreat Announced 


We are pleased to announce that Kathleen 
Flake will be the keynote speaker at our 
2003 retreat on September 19-21. Kathleen 
is an assistant professor of American 
Religious History at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School. She researches the strategies by 
which religious communities maintain a 
sense of fidelity to an originating vision 
while changing over time. 


The retreat will be held at Camp Jewell in 
the northwest corner of Connecticut (near 
Colebrook) in the beautiful Berkshire 
Mountains. We will be housed in new 


heated cabins with plenty of showers. 


To accommodate the camp, we must have 
your registration by August 31. The fee, 
which includes all meals, lodging, and a 
tee shirt, is $140. The closest major air- 
ports are Hartford, Albany, and Boston. 
Some carpooling will be available from 
Boston. To reserve your place, contact 
Barbara Taylor (saige3tb@yahoo.com or 
508-478-4469). Also, let her know if you 
have a talent that you would like to share 
at the annual talent show. 


Please join us for a rejuvenating weekend! 


Where We Are 


Many of you have been looking per- 
plexedly at your mailboxes over the past 
few weeks, waiting for the latest issue of 
Exponent II to appear. Those of you whom 
we've been able to reach via e-mail know 
that financial problems have delayed the 
publication of our fall and winter issues. 
Although our financial problems have not 
been totally resolved, we are now able to 
resume our production schedule and, we 
hope, be caught up in a matter of weeks. 


For those who wish to help us in our 
current problems, we can only say, “Yes, 
we'd love your donation!” It’s tax- 
deductible, of course, and it will help 

us with our immediate needs. Even more 


important for the long run, we'd love 
your subscription, your gift subscriptions, 
the passing on of your copies of the paper 
to friends and relatives, and your sharing 
with others how much you enjoy reading 
the women’s voices in this paper. It is by 
expanding our subscription base that we 
can achieve financial stability. For those of 
you who would like to help us introduce 
others to the paper, write/e-mail us and 
we'll gladly send you extra copies of the 
paper for you to give to interested parties. 


Thanks to those of you who have already 
sent in money for donations and subscrip- 
tions. We can’t tell you how much we 
appreciate your support. 


Give the gift of Exponent Il fo yourself... or a friend 


For either a gift or your own subscription, send: 


Please send a gift subscription to: 


Name: Your name: 
Adaress: 
; A : 
City: State: Zip: gies: 5 
City: State: Zip: 
Please Check: One-year subscription ($20) 

Two-year subscription ($35) 
New subscription Renewal Giflie ss! 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: Exponent Il, P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02476-0002 


Exponent II 
P.O. Box 128 
Arlington MA 
02476-0002 
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